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Tone-Production 
LESSONS for CHOIRMASTERS 


by ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


7x10, 25 pages, illustrated, a 
pamphlet reprinting the series of 
twelve masterful lessons by an ex- 
pert, first published in T.A.O. in 
1924 as a service to T.A.O. readers 
who wanted to know exactly what 
to do to improve the tone of their 


choirs. An 


intensely _ practical 


series of exercises and lessons de- 
voted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a fine tone in choral 


organizations. 


Price 30 cents postpaid 


Remit by postage stamps if. ordered separately 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467-Richmond Station-S. I. 


New York, N.Y 
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IZATION 


ERE is a striking parallel be- 

tween a good organ and a good 
organization ... In each case all units 
must function with precision and 
sympathy ...In Pilcher Organs and 
the Pilcher organization, this standard 
of proficiency has been developed to a 
surprisingly high degree . . . Experience 
with both will prove it . . . For modest 
chapel or stately cathedral . . . whatever 
your needs ... the Pilcher organ-ization 
is at your command... Your inquiry is 
invited ... HENRY PILCHER’S SONS: 
Incorporated,General Offices, Louisville; 


‘Ky. 


PILCHER Organs 
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is 4 permanent musical investment. 


MBALL ORGAN 


In the final test of time and use it is 


the most economical. 
Kimball has taken a leading part in the development of the organ 
in America for generations and Kimball Organs have always been noted 
for their tonal beauty. 
Equally important to the reliability of the Kimball Orgen is the per- 
manence of the Kimball organization which has a continuous history in 
the musical industry extending over seventy-seven years. 
This is an assurance of its ability to serve you, both now and in 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Avenue 


the future. 


WW. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Organ Architects and Builders 
KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 


CHICAGO 


Kimball a 3 
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ESTEY LOG 


RECENT HISTORY GIVES EVIDENCE of the vitality of 
demand for the FINE PRODUCT OF A FINE OLD HOUSE. 


Pipe Organs 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
FIRST BAPTIST’ CHURCH 
Clayton, New York 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
MR. RUDY VALEE 
Fryeburg, Maine 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
HOLBROOK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Livingston, Mentana 
Three Manual Pipe Organ 
CYNWYD METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Camden, N. J. 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
ST. PETER’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
North Walpole, New Hampshire 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
FORT HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Clemson College, South Carolina 
Three Manual Pipe Organ 
PRESSER HALL, BEREA COLLEGE 
Berea, Kentucky 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
KERNERSVILLE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Kernersville, North Carolina 
Three Manual Pipe Organ 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 
Caledon, South Africa 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
SOMONAUK UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Somonauk, Illinois 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
BOROUGH PARK BAPTIST CHURCH 
Brooklyn, New York 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
GERMAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
INFANTRY SCHOOL CHAPEL 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
Two Manual Pipe Organ 
ST. LUKE’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Reed Organs 


More than 750 reed organs have been shipped to various 
parts of this country, and to such distant markets as 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Iceland, 
Ireland, Holland, Switzerland, West Indies, Mexico and 


South America. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 


Brattleboro . . ° Vermont 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
“PLAINSONG” 

JosePpH W. CLOKEY 
7x11, 12p. (Birchard, 35c). “This little collection has 
been prepared in the hope that it may stimulate further 
acquaintance with this delightful branch of the musical 
art.” The first page gives the signs used in Gregorian 
notation, explaining each one, and page 12 is devoted to 
four melodies in this notation, each of which is included 
in the modern-notation compositions comprising the 
major portion of the work. Mr. Clokey gives acconr 
paniment with each number for the benefit of beginners 

in this delightful art. 

CANTATA: George B. and Gordon Balch Nevin: 
“Behold the Christ,” 44p. me. (Ditson, 75c). In four 
parts, of which the late Dr. George B. Nevin had written 
but the first when death stayed his hand; “in the spirit 
of a memorial” his widow and son undertook to com- 
plete the work. It is one of the best of the Nevin can- 
tatas and should be interesting for the worth of its mus- 
ic as well as for its unusual composition. 

ORATORIOS: Haydn: “The Creation,” 53p..(Schir- 
mer, 50c). As an economy and efficiency move, the 
chorus-parts alone have been published, without accom- 
paniment; it considerably lightens the financial burden 
of buying copies of the oratorio for presentation by a 
large chorus. 

Mendelssohn: “Elijah,” 94p. (Schirmer, 60c). Same 
as above. The complete numbers of the oratorio are 
noted in these chorus-scores, so that the chorister can 
follow through intelligently without losing himself; the 
absence of the piano accompaniment permits more chor- 
us-parts to a page and less page-turning. 

.LENTEN SEASON.... 

Malcolm SARGENT: “Second Crucifixion,” 14p. cu. 
d. (Oxford-Fischer, 32c). A complicated number for 
expert chorus; looks quite interesting. 

J. P. SCOTT, ar. W. Riegger: “Ride on,” 6p. c. s. me. 
(Flammer, 16c). For Palm Sunday; 3-part chorus of 
women’s voices. 

CANTATA: Albert HAM: 
ston,” 5%p. c. me. (Gray, 75c). 
work by the Canadian organist. 

William A. GOLDSWORTHY: “King of Sorrow,” 
6p. c. me. (Ricordi, 15c). An unusual text, Mr. Golds- 
worthy’s usual mastery of writing for voices, and there- 
fore an anthem for the consideration of all serious choir- 
masters. 


“Solitudes of the Pas- 
Interesting and practical 


.EASTER.. 

Cyr de BRANT: “O Filii et Filiae, ” 8p. cu. me. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15c). One of the best of current Easter 
anthems; it opens with unison passage (or solo voice) 
on the wellknown ancient theme and then we have effec- 
tive and interesting chorus work of which the expert 
choirmaster will make much. It has a real flavor of its 
own. 

Carl GREITH, ar. W. J. Marsh: “Terra tremuit,” 4p. 
c. md. (McLaughlin, 15c). Latin and English texts, 

“Earth was trembling.” 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Day of days,” 10p. s. t-b. me. 
(Schirmer, 16c). Another jubilant anthem making good 
use of occasional unisons, with duet and solo for con- 
trast with the chorus. 

SIBELIUS, ar. H. A. Matthews: “O morn of beauty,” 
6p. e. c. (Ditson, 15c). A setting of the melody from 
Finlandia. 
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Harry R. SPIER: “Easter,” 6p. c. me. (Gray, 15). 

Van Denman THOMPSON: “Spring Bursts Today,” 
7p. cu. me. (Gray, 15c). Here’s another anthem to check 
carefully; this Composer has been doing some splendid 
anthems recently. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “Ye choirs of new Jeru- 
salem,” 7p. co. me. (Schmidt, 12c). Based on a tune by 
Herman, in Dorian mode; genuine organ accompani- 
ment. 

Alfred WOOLER: “Hosanna,” 10p. c. e. (Schmidt, 
15c). Jubilant and melodious. 

German, ar. Alfred Whitehead: 
raise the strain,” 6p. cu. e. (Gray, 15c). 
fects with alternate 4-4 and 3-2 measures. 


ART OF IMPROVISATION 

T. CaRL WHITMER 
9x12, 72. (Witmark, $2.50). “A handbook of prin- 
ciples and methods for organists and all who desire to 
develop extempore playing, based upon melodic ap- 
proach.” Here, we believe, is a book that is worth ten 
times its cost, because it actually gives the student specific 
instruction and example, of the kind he can understand 
and build upon. “Any musical person can learn to im- 
provise, provided he allow time each and every day to 
build and fully establish fluency.” Encouraging words, 
aren't they? 

First we have a chapter on general basic principles, 
two pages; then preliminary studies for a given theme, 
in which the two-measure theme is treated in a dozen or 
more expansions, all melodically and without accompany- 
ing harmony or counterpoint ; in chapter 3 we have a dis- 
cussion, with examples, of thesis and antithesis, given 
so that even the beginner can understand it and put the 
ideas into practise in his own improvisations. And so on 
to the end. It all looks rather discouraging and barren, 
but the Author has already mentioned the necessity for 
actual practise of improvisation each and every day. Let 
the student apply that, and he will soon be able to im- 
provise in private without being too ashamed of the re- 
sults; after three or four years of daily practise he may 
even be able to improvise brief interludes in a public 
church-service without loss of his self-respect. 

There is a chapter on Gregorian music, with its ancient 
notation treated in a way to help the student understand 
and intelligently use plainsong melodies in their original 
notation. 

Improvising depends more upon the individual stu- 
dent’s own efforts than upon any possible outside assist- 
ance ; Mr, Whitmer’s book gives the maximum assistance, 
for it shows so clearly how improvisation must be ap- 
proached through the extreme simplicity of a simple un- 
accompanied melody. 


Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 
Specialist teachers 


BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 


“Come ye faithful 
Interesting ef- 














It’s On the Way 


Some of us must prosper this year 


‘Don’t trust to luck—base it on servicer 


An unknown product, like an unknown man, 
is never a leader 


Advertise to the Influential 


Advertise to people of influence, those silent members of the 
profession who think for themselves, who can be depended 

- upon to weigh your evidence and place you where you belong 
in the scale of achievement. They will be there with their 
friendship when you need them; they won’t have time to bother 
you when you don’t need them. What more can advertising 
do than develop friends who count when you need them? 

There are a hundred million people in America, but when 
the lawyer pleads his case he needs to reach only the twelve 
men on the jury. Many a lawyer, not able to discriminate, has 
addressed his appeal to the audience instead of to the jury— 
and lost his case. 

There are a hundred million people in America, but the 
organ builder, the publisher of organ and choir music, the concert 
organist, the organ teacher need reach but a handful of them 
to find prosperity not merely on the way but already arrived. 


Advertise to the Influential 








Current Publications List 


ORGAN: ar. Joseph W. Clokey: An Old Irish Av, 
3p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 50c). A fine old melody pre- 
sented first as a cello solo in the. left hand against an 
effective righthand accompaniment, the process being re- 
versed in the third section; it’s music everyone will en- 


Joy. 

ANTHEMS: Bach, ed. Appel: “Jesu joy of man’s de- 
siring,” 5p. c. e. (Ditson, 15c). Almost any choir can 
do this well; its simplicity and directness will win friends 
in the cause of a truer type of church music. 

L. R. Dressler: “Come unto Me ye weary,” 4p. cu. e. 
(Ditson, 10c). A hymn-anthem, tuneful, attractive to 
congregation and choir alike. 

Do.: “Still with Thee,” 4p. cu. e. (Ditson, 10c). Also 
a hymn-anthem, of the same qualities. They are of di- 
rect musical appeal; any congregation will understand 
their message. 

Dvorak, ar. J. W. Clokey: “God is my Shepherd,” 4p. 
c. e. (Birchard, 10c). The type of music that in spite 
of its simplicity gives an interpreter something to do. 

Franck, ed. Leo Sowerby: “Praise the Lord,” 18p. c. 
me. (FitzSimons, 20c). Suitable for the post-Easter 
season, a Franck anthem any average choir can do and 
will enjoy’ doing, year after year; a repertoire of such 
anthems should be cultivated ; they are more sincere than 
pretentious, yet they are convincing. 

Franck, ed. Norman Coke-Jephcott: “Psalm 150,” 12p 
c. me. (Gray, 15c). Mr. Coke-Jephcott has supplied 
suggestions for an organ accompaniment, which the pub- 
lishers condense to piano-score. This is the Franck num- 
ber so frequently and deservedly heard. 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella: “Psalm 150,” 9p. c. md. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). An excellent anthem for seri- 
ous choirs; it begins mildly enough on easy materials, 
and then soon turns to fugal style for contrast, using the 
accompaniment for added effects here and there; as a 
coda it presents a triple-amen of ten measures. 

Mendelssohn, ar. Joseph W. Clokey: “The Day of 
Rest,” 4p. c. e. (Birchard, 10c). Melodious and appeal- 
ing, for an evening service. 

Henry Overley: “Benedictus es Domine,” 8p. c. me. 
(Gray, 15c). With a baritone (or unison) obbligato 
throughout. 

Geoffrey Shaw: “Lord of all power and might,” 4p. cu. 
e. (hn). 

Francis W. Snow: “Comes at times,” 8p. cqu. me. 
(Gray, 15c). Musically interesting and attractive, the 
kind of writing that seems to call for the niceties of solo- 
quartet singing. 

Leo Sowerby: “All they from Saba shall come,” 18p. 
c. t. d. (Gray, 20c). In thoroughly modern style, with 
unexpected dissonances of the kind that formerly would 
have been avoided; the drive is in the direction of por- 
traying the message as a whole, incidentals not matter- 
ing. For those only who are ready for such modern 
means. 

David McK. Williams: “Thou art my Way O Lord,” 
1lp. c. e. (Gray, 15c). Simple, direct, inclined to be on 
the melody side, but with churchly reserve throughout. 

Alfred Wooler: “With my whole heart will I praise 
Thee,” 8p. c. me. (Ditson, 15c). A jubilant anthem with 
smooth melody and vigorous rhythm. 

Minnie T. Wright, ar. W. Riegger: “Abide with me,” 
5p. c. t. e. (Flammer, 15c). Very tuneful; the severeists 
will frown on it as obvious, the average youthful choir 
will welcome it with open arms. 
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Trad., ar. Joseph W. Clokey: “Our Master hath a 
garden,” 3p. cu. e. (Birchard, 10c). A folksong is a 
piece of music that should be just a simple but beauti- 
ful melody; this one is; it has that peculiar something 
about it that isn’t written into music any more, perhaps 
because it is so completely unpretentious. 

COLLECTION: Bach: “Sixty Chorales,” selected by 
Percy Goetschius, 62p. c. (Ditson, 75c). This collection 
presents chorales as Bach selected and harmonized them, 
in four-part style, without accompaniment. Each ex- 
ample takes about a page, and there are usually three 
stanzas for each chorale. The custom of attempting to 
popularize the choralpreludes of Bach by using a quartet 
or chorus to sing the chorale before the playing of the 
prelude is worth observing; this collection should be 
valuable in that direction. Dr. Goetschius makes the 
error of saying, in his prefatory materials, that Bach was 
organist of the two Leipzig churches, which every T.A.O. 
reader knows is not the truth. We hope they will simi- 
larly discount the prefatorial advice to heed the fermatas 
written so liberally into these old melodies. It is a fine 
collection; sixty’chorales, al! with English texts, and a 
splendidly complete index. 

H. A. Matthews, Hugh Ross, John Smallman: “Mas- 
ter Choruses,’ 128p.: (Ditson, $1.00). A collection of 
49 anthems representing 26 composers, eight Bach selec- 
tions, Adam’s “O Holy Night,” Ivanov’s “Bless the 
Lord,” Brahms’ “How lovely,” Bizet’s “Lamb of God,” 
etc. A fine collection; there are two editions, this for 
the chorus, and a complete edition at $3.00 for the or- 
ganist and soloists; chorus edition gives nothing but the 
voice-parts, quite an economy. 

CANTATA: A. MONESTEL, “Resurrection and As- 
cension of Our Lord,” 48p. (Carl Fischer, 75c). Quite 
attractive and musical, within reach of any choir. 








Renewing a Promise 


UR advertisement of exactly 

two years ago called attention 
to the progress that had been made 
in the tonal and mechanical forces 
of the Wicks organ. Following is a 
portion of this advertisement: 


"We shall enter the new year with 
much optimism and with a sincere 
and earnest desire to build the very 
best organ that it is humanly possi- 
ble to construct. The thought of con- 
stantly improving our work shall be 
uppermost in our minds." 

Those who have inspected the in- 
stallations made since January 1933, 
and who have had an opportunity to 
observe our work at the factory, 
must concede that the statements 
made two years ago were not merely 
idle words used to fill a given adver- 
tising space. 

Again we renew our promise to 
step forward, keeping abreast with 
progress, always striving to make 
the organ tonally and mechanically 
perfect. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 





Agencies: 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, Ne v York Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 




















Electro-Vacuum 


Operated MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Cathedral Chimes, 


& 
Vibra-Harps and Ever Y Organ 


Harp Celestes. 


Factory Assembled Especially designed 
Had Aiiineied. Especially voiced 


Consult Your 


Organ Builder. Especially built 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago To f it its location 


Pit pon ¢ || MIDMER-LOSH, INC. 
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Business recovery seems definitely on the way 


and we review our accomplishments of the past year with 
considerable satisfaction. Of our 1934 organs, two especi- 
ally seem to have made an outstanding impression on all 
organists who have heard them; these are: 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Oakland, California 
and 


Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


We wish you all a Happy New Year. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. Hartford, Conn. 
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Music that Interests 


A Few Reviews of Organ Pieces New and Old of 
Proved Practical Merit 


Frank Stewart ADAMS: Fantasia, 15p. d. (Gray). 
Mr. Dupre introduced this work on his last American 
tour; it is published in two parts, obtainable separately, 
the Fugue taking the second part. For modern organs 
only, as the Pedal requires top G-flat. The Fantasia is 
especially worthy, good solid music that is really musical. 

I. BARTON: Marche aux Flambeauz, 5p. me. (Schir- 
mer, 60c). A march that has a real spice and flavor of 
its own, with a title that makes it suitable for Palm Sun- 
day. Real music ought to say something emphatically 
and without apologies; this piece does it. And any audi- 
ence will understand and enjoy it. 

H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER: Berceuse, 3p. e. 
(White-Smith, 50c). A melody on graceful lines, with 
suitable (not hackneyed) accompaniment making of it 
a little gem on the classic order. 

Seth BINGHAM: Roulade, 11p. d. (B.M.Co.). This 
is the concert number made famous by Farnam, and 
found on the programs of most of our modern concert 
organists. It is of the scherzo type of music, gaining 
its impression from its sprightliness, rhythm, and regis- 
trational beauty ; one of the rare gems of its type. 

Felix BOROWSKI: Sonata 1, 26p. md. (J. Fischer 
& Bro.). In three movements, the first and second of 
which are best. Rather on classic lines, of the Widor- 
French type; the first movement makes a good prelude 
or recital number, with its massive first theme and its 
lovely melodic second-theme. Try the second movement 
not as a slow andante but about twice the speed indi- 


Westminster 
Choir Srhool 











JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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cated by the Composer, using the melody on strings and 
celestes (and lots of them) with the righthand accom- 
paniment on soft strings, as staccato as possible, with 
perhaps 16’ and 4’ couplers. It’s a gem that way. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Impressions Gothiques, 23p. 
md. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25). A sonata in three move- 
ments; first and last are on the brilliant order, the first 
being a Passacaglia on a fine original theme, conservative- 
ly but interestingly developed ; the last is the brilliant and 
highly original Gargoyles, or Toccata Grotesque—idio- 
matic organ-writing of splendid quality. The middle 
movement is a richly beautiful lento, Silence Mystique. 
Here is modern organ composition for modern organs 
and modern organists, without deterioration into modern 
extravaganzas in writing. All movements can be equally 
effective in church or recital. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


....MARCH.... 
Theodore Kullak died, 1818. 
Dr. William C. Carl born, Bloomfield, N. J. 
David D. Wood born, Pittsburgh, 1838. 
Independence Day in Texas. 
Quinquagesima Sunday. 
Joseph Callaerts died, 1901. 
Arthur Foote born, Salem, Mass. 
Ash Wednesday. 
S. Wesley Sears died, Philadelphia, Pa., 1929. 
10. First Sunday in Lent. 
10. Felix Borowski born, Burton, Eng. 
10. Dudley Buck born, Hartford, Conn., 1839. 
10. J. B. Dykes born, Kingston, Eng., 1823. 
11. Berthold Tours died, 1897. 
12. Dr. Ch. E. Clemens born, Plymouth, Eng., 1858. 
12. Alex. Guilmant born, Boulogne, France, 1837. 
14. Everett E. Truette born, Rockland, Mass., 1861. 
15. Geo. B. Nevin born, Shippensburg, Pa., 1859. 
15. Mary Turner Salter born, Peoria, IIl. 
16. J. B. Calkin born, London, Eng., 1827. 
16. Pergolisi died, 1736. 
1%. Joseph Bonnet born, Bordeaux, France. 
17. Joseph Rheinberger born, 1839. 
18. Rimsky-Korsakov born, Tichvin, 1844. 
20. First day of Spring. 
21. Bach born, Eisenach, 1685. 
23. Lucien G. Chaffin born, Worcester, Mass. 
23. Eugene Gigout born, Nancy, France, 1844. 
23. Julius Reubke born, Halberstadt, Germany, 1834. 
25. Annunciation. 
26. Beethoven died, 1827. 
26. Debussy died, 1918. 
26. H. Alexander Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 
27. David D. Wood died, 1910. 
28. Edouard Batiste born, Paris, France, 1820. 
28. Gieuseppe Ferrata died, New Orleans, 1928. 
29. Reginald Goss-Custard born, Sussex, Eng. 
30. Alex. Guilmant died, 1911. 
31. Haydn born, 1732. 
31. John Stainer died, 1901. 

Quinquagesima Sunday is the Sunday theoretically 
fifty days before Easter. Ash Wednesday is the first 
day in Lent, and Lent is a period of 40 days (theoretical- 
ly) prior to Easter, devoted to fasting; since the fast is 
not observed on Sundays, Lent thus becomes a 40-day 
period. Annunciation marks the angel Gabriel’s an- 
nouncement of the coming birth of Christ to the Virgin 
Mary, as recorded only in Luke 1: 26-38. 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Announces the Rebuilding 
of the Large Three-Manual Organ 
in the Auditorium of the 


SOCIETY FOR 


ETHICAL CULTURE 


Central Park West and 64th Street 


New York City 


(Specifications by Rev. Tyler Turner) 
e 


Constructed originally by 
Robert Hope-Jones, this in- 
strument has been enlarged 
to include a modern Diapason 
chorus, the reed stops have 
been altered, and other ex- 
clusive Moller features added, 
giving the organ a much wid- 
er musical range. 

This organ as rebuilt pre- 
sents, it is believed, the first 
example of a functionally 
unified .tonal structure in the 
United States. 

Limited space, and the many 
tonal and mechanical prob- 
lems involved make such a 
commission a true test of the 
organ builder’s acumen and 
versatility. 

Let us assist you in solving 
your organ problems. 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable ‘to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION S. I, NEw YorK, N. Y. 














Ask For th 
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OBLO 


HE Orgoblo is 
built entirely of 
rust resisting metal. 
It is simple, com- 
pact, quiet and ef- 
ficient. 
Requires small space 
—no special foun- 
dations and lasts for 
years. 
Sizes range from the 
wt . smallest for homes 
0 to the largest organ 


blowers ever built. 


e Orgoblo Bulletins 


<OXGOBLO™ 


« 








THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGAN POWER DIVISION @ 1335 
































COLLECTIONS OF ORGAN MUSIC 


Suitable for small organs and teaching 











HENRY M. DUNHAM 
Op. 17. Twelve Church Pieces 1.00 
Bach’s Smaller Organ Works. 8 short preludes and 
fugues and other pieces adapted to the modern or- 
gan by Henry M. Dunham. (Schmidt's Educational 


Series No. 56) 1.00 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
Cameos. Five pieces for church use 1.00 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 400) 
SCHMIDT’S COLLECTION OF SHORT PRELUDES 
AND POSTLUDES 14 Compositions 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 316) 
SCHMIDT'S LYRIC ALBUM. 12 Compositions 1.00 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 373) 
SCHMIDT’S STANDARD ORGAN COLLECTION. 
4 books, each 1.25 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No, 113a-b, 114a-b) 
BRUCE STEANE 
Short Compositions for the Church Service. 
2 books, each .75 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 65a-b) 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


20 Préludes and Postludes 1.00 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 34) 
VESPERS. A collection of 10 pieces for church use 125 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 415) 
GEORGE E. WHITING 
20 Preludes, Postludes, etc. Book I 1.25 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston: 120 Boylston St. New York: 8 West 40th St. 


























KEEPA RECORD 


RANGERTONE has developed a record- 
ing phonograph for professional use. It 
is simple to operate, portable, inexpensive 
and records on special discs that retain tone 
quality after numerous playings. It has 
many practical uses, for example: the or- 
ganist can record separate voice-parts or a 
whole anthem as an adjunct to choir train- 
ing; listen to his own recitals from the 
audience standpoint—a permanent record 
of progress. 

Leading conservatories find recordings a 
valuable aid to scientific teaching—a model 
is always before the student—the lesson 
can be repeated at any time—he can copy 
the playing of his teacher and use it as a 
study—he has a reference library—he can 
observe personal development, eliminate 
flaws. 


ANGERTONE, INC. 


ELECTRIC-MusICc 


201 VERONA AVE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















Only the Best in Fischer Edition 


Among our New Offerings for the Month 


Garth Edmundson 


Imagery in Tableaux 


Preludes for the Organ 
Price $1.25 
Another exceedingly interesting and also musically well 
worthwhile work from the pen of this young Pennsyl- 
vanian composer. A truly worthy successor to his ‘“‘Im- 
pronouns Gothiques’’and is equally serviceable for a 
Recital or Church program 

Other Garth Edmundson compositions published in 

Fischer Edition: 


Impressions Gothiques {Symphony II} $1.25 


1. Passacaglia (In Aeternum) 
2. Silence Mystique (Introspection) 
3. Gargoyles (Toccata Grotesque) 


Bells Through  ? Sees 
An Easter SpringSong ... . .60 
To the Setting Sun ‘Geren eear tae”. 


R. Deane Shure 


The Holy Carpenter. . . . « $250 


Being Six Impressionistic Episodes in the Life of the 
Divine Nazarene 


. With the Carpenters at Nazareth (Mari, 6, 3) 

- With the Woman at the Well (John, 4, 6-7) 

With the Dove Venders in the Temple (John, 2, 14) 
Walking on the Sea at (John, 6, 19-20) 
. With the Accusers Writing in the Sand (John, 8, 6) 
On the Mount of Temptation (Matt. 4, 8-9) 


A new scale the composer heard in Syria, repeatedly, 
played on a Shepherd pipe is the basis for this suite. 
The scale has a lowered second and a raised sixth de- 
gree; the work is believed to be one of few written in 
this vein. 


Organists playing the above mentioned novelties are 
invited to send their programs on which listed to our 
editorial department. 
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We also wish to direct your attention to 
A Mystery for Easter 
The Three Marys 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 
Written and the music arranged and composed 


by Howard D. McKinney 


eacae of ‘‘Mystery for Christmas” 


Although modern in origin, this Mystery is based on an 
Early Easter Church Play, probably the -~ of those 
remarkable liturgical dramas which b 
in the medieval period. They were oalen for the 
Church, and acted in various parts of the chancel and 
nave, the characters often appearing in the aisles. The 
Church then is the proper setting for this play, although 
it may be adapted for use in school or hall. In writing 
it every effort was made to make it practical, and still 
of real spiritual significance, transcending mere pageantry 
and drama. If those engaged in its presentation will 
realize that they are engaged in an act of worship and 
not in display of talent, its spiritual message will find an 
echo in the hearts of those who behold it. 


With notes on the staging and costuming. 
VOCAL SCORE $1.00 


J. Fischer & Bro. - - New York, N. Y. 
119 West 40th Street 
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Editorials & Articles 
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Pretoria Town Hall Organ, 12, Frontispiece 


Keep it Going, 27, Editorial 
Bach Chronology, 19 
Leipzig—Straube—Bach, 13 
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Dr. Barnes: Pretoria Organ, 25 

Organs: 
Arnstadt, New Church, s22 
Muhlhausen, St. Blasius, s22 
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KIMBALL.ORGAN FOR PRETORIA TOWN HALL 
Undcubtedly the largest organ ever sent abroad by an American builder; specifications by Mr. John Connell. 
(See page 26) 
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Germany Again: Article 5 


Leipzig - Straube - Bach - and the Moderns 


Leipzig Mistreated Bach Intentionally in the Eighteenth Century and We Do It 
Unintentionally in the Twentieth 
By the HON. EMERSON RICHARDS 


yan eared HAVING Lubeck is to me always 
So HEL am like stepping out of the past. A 
aR fast and very up-to-date train 
eae ORGANISTRY whirled us on to Berlin. Just to 
remind Willis, Steinmeyer and my- 
self that it was the year 1933, the 
train was equipped with a wireless 
telephone over which the pas- 
sengers talked to any part of Ger- 
many. And, for a modernistic 
touch, Herr Gobbels, the Hitler 
Minister of Propaganda, entered 
the dining car. I had ample time 
to study this tense young man. There was not much 
stability of character written on this lean, hungry- 
looking face. “Not quite dry behind the ears,” was 
my comment to Willis. The suite of brown-shirts 
that surrounded him was also a study. Some looked 
responsible, others were obviously zealots like their 
chief. All appeared to come from the lower strata of 
the German middle-class. To one who was in Ger- 
many in the autumn of 1933, more recent events offer 
no surprise. 

Berlin offers little of interest to those in search of 
old organs. Steinmeyer has a fine big 76-stop organ 
in the Jewish Synagogue, built largely along baroque 
lines. Notwithstanding the very light wind-pressure, 
the ensemble is surprisingly big. The Diapason 
choruses on each manual have a brilliant ringing tone, 
but with just a trifle of a hard undercurrent. The 
16’, 8’, and 4’ Great reeds on only 3%” wind are really 
good and with the three mixtures form an organ in 
themselves. A curious thing about the classic organ 
is that the flutes will support the mixtures as well as 
the Diapasons, so with this organ Steinmeyer was 
able to build up a very satisfactory ensemble with 
only the flute choruses and the mixtures. This is con- 
trary to all we have been taught to believe about the 
formation of flue choruses. We have been told that 
only brilliant Diapasons will support mixtures. The 
Steinmeyer in Berlin refutes this dictum. 

The reason why mixtures will not unite with some 
types of Diapasons is evidently due to both the 


Diapasons and the design of the mixtures. In this 
organ the mixtures would unite with either the Diapa- 
son, flute, or reed choruses to form a homogeneous 
ensemble, different in character but nevertheless a true 
chorus in which the mixtures did not stick out as if 
they had nothing to do with the rest of the stops. 
Here at home we find, in many cases where mixtures 
have been lately added to older organs built along 
romantic lines or where they are being incorporated 
in new organs without a competent study of mixture 
design, that the mixtures do not unite with the basic 
flue-work and do not tend to form a chorus. On this 
score we have much to learn from both the ancient 
and the modern classic German organ. 

We visited the Protestant Cathedral where there 
is a 1900 Sauer of large size. It was not very impres- 
sive. The Sauer firm has now been absorbed by 
Walcker. A wedding was in progress. An innovation 
to us was the long lecture of the parson directed to 
the young married couple, in which he dwelt rather 
tediously upon the responsibilities of married life, and 
gave much advice upon how to steer the matrimonial 
bark safely. Also, in the new German fashion, he 
exacted many more promises concerning her behavior 
from the bride than he did from the groom. A Ger- 
man wedding today is no fifty-fifty affair. 

Sunday saw us in Leipzig to begin a full round of 
musical adventures. For me it had the added thrill 
of meeting friends from home. Arthur Poister and 
his charming wife met us at the Thomaskirche to hear 
the cantata. Mr. Poister spent several months look- 
ing into the German school of composition and in- 
terpretation. Professor Karl Straube, the cantor at 
St. Thomas’, and unquestionably the finest authority 
on Bach in Germany, was acting as his preceptor. 
Straube had failed physically very much since I saw 
him two years before and while we were in Leipzig 
he was compelled to give up all his pupils. It was 
a compliment to our young American that the only 
one he kept, even temporarily, was Poister. 

Straube conducted the cantata and it was not a 
happy performance. I had been extolling the virtues 
of the St. Thomas choir to Willis in words of almost 
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unmeasured praise. I had been comparing this choir 
to the English cathedral choirs, much to their detri- 
ment, and it was not long ere I felt Willis’ eyes boring 
into me with an accusing light that made me feel un- 
comfortable indeed. There was no doubt about it, 
the singing was ragged, the orchestral woodwind was 
off pitch, and the whole performance most uninspir- 
ing. It was a chill November morning and perhaps 
the drop in pitch could not be overcome by the less 
experienced St. Thomas musicians. In any case, my 
reputation for both veracity and critical acumen had 
settled into a beautiful tail-spin. 

When the cantata was over we hastened to renew 
our acquaintanceship with Professor Straube and with 
Gunther Remin, St. Thomas’ famous organist. Fail- 
ing health, and worry over the political situation with 
which he was not in sympathy, had changed Pro- 
fessor Straube not a little. He was an exhausted old 
man, struggling with the exacting duties of his office. 
The Ramins cordially invited us to their apartment 
hard by the church, for refreshments. 

The choir was to doa cantata at 11:30 in the Gewand- 
haus for radio transmission. Ramin kindly arranged 
for us to be present. It was an interesting experience. 
Three Americans, an Englishman and a German 
formed the sole audience. Sitting well back in the 
gloom of this famous music auditorium, we listened 
to a thrilling performance of one of Bach’s finest can- 
tatas. The Thomasschule boys, fifty-four of them 
sang like angels. The Gewandhaus orchestra, Ramin 
at the cymbalo, gave a sympathetic rendition of the 
colorful Bach music. The soloists, mostly from the 
Leipzig Opera Company, did an intelligent job. Al- 
together it was a magnificent performance and when 
one remembered that all of Germany was listening in, 
it gave us an added thrill of satisfaction to realize that 
here at least, in the very place that had almost broken 
his heart, John Sebastian Bach had come into his own 
at last. With the improvement of short-wave radio 
communication it will not be long before we too can 
be hearing something of the effect of this magnificent 
choir. 

I discussed the matter of special broadcasts to 
America with both Dr. Straube and some of the Ger- 
man radio authorities. Both were favorable to the 
idea but when I suggested that the best time would 
be on Sunday afternoon, and we began to figure the 
seven-hour difference in time, the cantor began to 
shake his head. His boys had to be in bed long be- 
fore ten o’clock at night. 

This was a “one-pot” Sunday in Germany and we 
were already somewhat apprehensive as to how we 
would fare. The Nazi Government, in order to raise 
funds to aid the unemployed, decrees that Sunday’s 
principal meal cousist of but one item—whatever can 
be cooked in one pot and at a cost not exceeding 12c 
per person. Estimating that the meal would normally 
cost 50c (2 marks) the diner is expected to contribute 
the difference to the unemployment fund. This ex- 
pectation is realized, because brown-shirted storm 
troopers invade every dwelling, inspect every kitchen, 
and cross-examine every housewife to collect the dif- 
ferential and enforce to the letter the “one-pot” edict. 
The hotels and restaurants are forced to follow suit. 
We returned to our ornate hostelry with some degree 
of trepidation. The hotel chef’s idea of a “one-pot” 
meal turned out to be a stew of monumental propor- 
tions, which left us hardly in condition to pursue our 
musical mission with our usual enthusiasm. 








Air and exercise seemed to be demanded, so we 
chartered a motor and drove to Rotha, a tiny town 
about fifteen miles south of Leipzig, where there are 
two small Silbermann organs. Both of these organs 
are said to be quite untouched. While these state- 
ments have been repeatedly made on good authority 
we soon found reason to doubt their truth. The larger 
organ, a two-manual, is situated in St. George’s 
Church, an edifice dating from about 1100, and of 
no very great size. 


ROTHA: ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
Silbermann Organ of 1720 


PEDAL III Mixture 1 1/2’ t 
16 Principal w II Zymbel 1’ t 
Posaune w OBERWERK 
8 Trumpet t 8 Gedeckt wm 
HAUPTWERK Quintaden t 
16 Bourdon 4 Principal t 
8 Principal t Rohrfloete m 
Rohrfloete m 3 Nassat m 
4 Octave t 2 Octave t 
Spitzfloete t 1 3/5 Tertia t 
3 Quinta t 1 1/2 Quinta t 
2 Octave t 1 Sufflet t 
III Cornet t III Mixture t 


The St. George organ is not solely the work of Gott- 
fried Silbermann. The contract, which was signed 
Dec. 22, 1718, was executed jointly by Silbermann and 
his pupil Zacharias Hildebrand. The pipes are made 
of metal, tin, and wood, as indicated; the 16’ Bourdon 
has metal trebles, its low 18 pipes are of wood. 

The console is the usual type—black naturals, white 
sharps, with the stop-handles placed in the face of the 
case to the right and left of the performer. The full 
Oberwerk was quite brilliant. The individual stops 
all had character. The Gedeckt was marvelously full 
with a striking harmonic development in the treble. 
The Quintaden was almost like a string in quality. 
The Rohrfloete had a suave liquid quality that was 
most engaging. The Principal, as usual, was bright 
and powerful. The Gedeckt, Principal, and Mixture 
gave one the impression of a full pervading Diapason. 

On the Hauptmanual the 8’ Rohrfloete was also in- 
teresting. The Principal was really a fine stop. It 
was of small scale with a very low cut-up, wide mouth, 
no ears, and made of tin throughout. The Cornet was 
brilliant but added solidity to the ensemble. The 
Zymbel was like a reed. The full organ was very big 
in this small church. The ensemble was clear and 
ringing but with a certain mellowness and suavity that 
we had not found in the Schnitgers. 

The organ was dedicated on Nov. 10, 1721, by 
Kuhnau, the predecessor of Bach at Leipzig. The 
cantor brought with him the Thomasschule choir and 


assisted by the Town Trumpeters made the occasion 


an opportunity to honor his friend Silbermann and 
enhance his growing fame. % 
The smaller organ in the Marienkirche was built 
almost simultaneously with the St. George organ. 
The contract was signed on Nov. 12, 1721, and the 
event marks the breach between Hildebrand and Sil- 
bermann. Hildebrand had been apprenticed to Sil- 
bermann in 1713 while the latter was working on the 
Freiburg organ. The articles of apprenticeship bound 
Hildebrand for three years and among other things 
provided that he should not thereafter accept con- 
tracts in Saxony. Some time during the year 1721 
Hildebrand apparently left the employ of Silbermann 
and proceeded to take work upon his own account. 
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Gottfried was not slow to bring him to book but the 
dispute seems to have been speedily patched up by 
Hildebrand’s acknowledging his obligation and agree- 
ing to pay a royalty of four per centum to Silbermann 
upon the value of all work that he took in Saxony. 
We know that Hildebrand completed the organ in 
Stormthal, near Leipzig, in 1723 and that Bach cele- 
brated the occasion by conducting a newly composed 
cantata. 

The difficulty with Hildebrand was not however 
entirely obligated and shortly afterwards Silbermann 
was compelled to go to law to enforce his rights. 
“Augustus the Strong” weakly vacillated between his 
desire not, to offend Silbermann and his wish to keep 
Hildebrand in Saxony. The result was a most in- 
decisive decision. The affair finally wound up in Sil- 
bermann’s generously paying the fine imposed on 
Hildebrand, Augustus soon assuaging Gottfried’s 
wounded feelings by appointing him Court Organ 
Builder and State Organ Builder (1723); he aiso 
granted Silbermann a patent upon an improved clavi- 
chord, which improvement was speedily to bring about 
the first of the Silbermann pianos. Silbermann in turn 
rejected an invitation to remove his organ activities 
to England. 

The Marienkirche is a tiny and rather primitive 
fourteenth-century edifice. The organ has but one 


manual and the voicing is even smoother than at St. 
The organ was completed in 1722. 


George’s. 


ROTHA: ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
Silbermann Organ of 1722 
1 1/2 Quinta t 
1 3/5 Tertia t 
Sifflote t 
Zymbel t 
Tremulant 
The Principal is of Eng- 
lish tin; there is a Pedal 
coupler. 


PEDAL 

16 Sub-Bass w 

MANUAL 1 
Principal II 
Gedeckt wm 
Octave t 
Rohrfloete m 
Nassat m 
Octave t 


An examination disclosed that there had been some 
renovations in these organs. The tubes of the Pedal 
reeds in the St. George organ were comparatively 
modern, while Willis discovered, to his horror, leather 
on the shallots! The Diapasons were old and normal 
Silbermanns, rather fluty in the bass but becoming 
much bigger and brighter in the treble. As usual the 
organs were out of tune and regulation so that to the 
average listener they would not sound particularly 
fine. As they stand they would not make many con- 
verts to the Silbermann voicing, but to the expert 
ear, trained to listen to the actual speech of the pipes, 
they contain much of interest and instruction. 

Nor is it without its significance that Mendelssohn 
was very fond of these old Silbermanns and many 
times made the rather tedious journey from Leipzig 
to spend happy hours in exploring the possibilities of 
these fine instruments. 

We began our return to Leipzig through a cold, 
drizzling rain which seemed to make no impression 
upon the numerous companies of marching storm 
troopers, eagerly intent on restoring Germany’s mili- 
tary prestige. The largest numbers we met as we 
crossed the famous Leipzig battle-field, marching and 
counter-marching in the rain, a grim and ironical 
spectacle. On the very spot where Napoleon’s pres- 
tige suffered its first great reverse, the might of 
“Diefuera” was practising for the day when the peace 
of Europe will again be in jeopardy. 
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We returned to Leipzig in time to attend an after- 
noon recital at the Paulienkirche by Friedrich Hogner, 
professor of music at the University of Leipzig. The 
organ was a modern German one, which can be 
described in just one word—terrible. Hogner did a 
thoroughly workmanlike recital against considerable 
odds, considering the organ. The reader will recall 
that the Paulienkirche, a rather fine Gothic structure, 
was the University Church, and here Bach came fre- 
quently, either as director of the music or to give 
special programs in honor of the University’s activi- 
ties. Nothing remains of the old Bach organ. 

The Nikolikirche, now rebuilt and handsomely 
decorated, still preserves the Bach associations. 
Hoyer is the organist here, a man with a very pleasant 
personality, and an excellent player. He is also a 
teacher at the Conservatory, where he devotes thirty- 
seven hours per week to organ instruction. The pres- 
ent organ, built by Ladgest about 1850 and later re- 


. built by Sauer, was rather good but very much more 


like an American ensemble. The Diapasons were fair, 
and of the present Leipzig organs it is perhaps the 
best. We attended an evening service beginning at 
6:00 p.m., with a motet sung by the full Thomasschule 
choir unaccompanied. According to tradition the 
cantor was not present, and the choir was conducted 
by one of the prefects, a lad of about sixteen, who 
did a competent job of conducting. We stayed on 
for part of the service, and were rather surprised at 
the lusty congregational singing, to which Steinmeyer 
contributed not a little. 

A visit to the organ division of the Conservatory 
was interesting. In the basement are perhaps a dozen 
practise organs, two- and three-manuals, and they are 
all going from six o’clock in the morning until eleven 
at night without interruption. The majority of the 
organs used are Steinmeyers and each has a correct 
little ensemble on each manual without the use of any 
extensions such as are to be found in the conservatory 
organs used over here. 

We returned to our hotel content that we had com- 
pressed about all the musical experience possible in a 
single day—two cantatas, one motet, two organ re- 
citals, and two Silbermann organs. We sought the 
American Bar to think it over and repent upon our 
too early investigation of our one-pot meal, but ere 
we were hardly seated the maitre de hotel sought us 
out and with beaming countenance imparted the news 
that the Nazi restrictions were lifted for the evening, 
and the dining-room replete with magnificent examples 
of German cooking and drinking awaited us. 

During my 1931 visit to Leipzig I had more leisure 
to discuss organ music, and particularly the Bach 
organ music, with several of the leading German au- 
thorities on the subject, including Professor Straube, 
Friedrich Hogner and others. These talks served to 
confirm my own opinion that there was no such thing 
as a Bach tradition in organ playing. There has de- 
veloped a French school of teaching Bach that pre- 
tends to carry out the Bach tradition. There are also 
German teachers who make similar claims. The more 
responsible of the Leipzig teachers do not hold them- 
selves out as teaching a Bach method. They merely 
seek to guide the student along lines of interpretation 
they believe carries out the intentions of the great 
cantor. They agree that there is no Bach tradition. 

Three prime requisites are given for the interpreta- 
tion of Bach: 

One, a properly designed organ, and by this they 
mean an organ of the classic type voiced along early 
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LEIPZIG: PAULIENKIRCHE 
Or University Church, for which Bach provided 
music on festival occasions connected with University 
celebrations. Nothing remains of the organ Bach 
knew; the organist is Herr Friedrich Hogner. 
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eighteenth-century lines. Such an organ does not 
possess an overwhelming amount of 8’ tone. It has 
nothing that corresponds with the “large” open Dia- 
pason found in both British and American organs. 
The 8’ tone is suppressed in favor of a large amount 
of harmonic development, both in individual voices 
and in compound stops. They call for complete in- 
dependent Pedal Organs with manual divisions of dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity of flue choruses. “Organ 
Pleno,” one of Bach’s rare indications, relates only to 
the Diapason flue chorus on one manual, and not to 
a roaring, blustering organ coupled at 16’, 8’, and 4’ 
on every manual. 

The second requisite of the Leipzig professors is 
musical taste. Bach is so universal that much of the 
organ material may be played according to the innate 
musical discrimination of the performer. To under- 
stand Bach’s organ works one must also understand 
his other compositions. With their aid there is less 
difficulty in coming to an understanding of such of 
the Preludes, Toccatas and Fugues as are not other- 
wise indicated by a related text, as in the case of the 
choralpreludes. 

The third requisite as desired by the Leipzig au- 
thorities is that the student should use a Bach edition 
without any registration indications. Editions which 
undertake to indicate registration are by them con- 
sidered passé. As a matter of fact, much of the 
dynamic indications are unnecessary in Bach. The 
music itself builds its gwn crescendos and diminuen- 
dos. Played upon a pfoper organ—and that always 
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becomes the prime necessity—there is no difficulty in 
Bach interpretation. In reality, all one has to do is 
to play the notes correctly and one cannot go wrong. 
The Old Man of St. Thomas’ has seen to that. 

“Playing the notes correctly,” there’s the rub. * Can- 
not Bach interpreters ever learn that there is more 
art in letting up an organ key than in putting it down? 
That there is more eloquence in silence than in a 
vociferous chord? That there may be more music in 
a rest than in a dozen notes? 

The deadly ‘dull monotony of a never-ceasing legato 
would disgust anyone having an ounce of musical feel- 
ing for the organ works of Bach. Admittedly most 
of the organ works are not of the same quality as the 
orchestral and choral compositions, but still they 
have a vivacity and drive—a hot, impetuous, tempestu- 
ous, almost riotous out-pouring of ideas that come 
tumbling after each other with the precision, order 
and cadence of a machine-gun. These works are not 
mathematical music. They are great, living pictures 
pulsating with life, and poetry, and meaning. Bach 
never torments a phrase into a symphony. Melody 
and its accompanying musical investure pour from his 
pen like a mountain torrent. He moves ever onward 
with amazing speed and overwhelming power. There 
is a rugged independence, a contempt for convention, 
a vast scorn for little things that the organ interpreter 
never seems to even suspect. They create Bach in 
their own image. And the musical public, confused 
and vaguely disappointed, trudges wearily home, hope- 
fully expectant that the steel ear of the microphone 
will be listening to the living Bach as he speaks 
through the lips of the Philadelphia or the Philhar- 
monic orchestras. Who can listen to the rhythmic 
surge of Courboin’s Passacaglia or the vivid colors 
of Weinrich’s choralpreludes or the pulsating energy 
of Swinnen’s D-Minor without being overwhelmed by 
a very ocean of musical sensation? 

Why then must we stand silently by and see the 
sheer beauty of the master’s creations reduced to the 
hard level of musical concrete? 

Perhaps this digression can hardly be considered as 
entirely “silent.” Perhaps I am too intolerant with 
incompetence. If Brahms or Beethoven or Wagner 
were maltreated in the same manner as Bach there 
would be no end of red-hot indignation. Only Bach 
alone is allowed to suffer. The reason is not hard to 
discover. There are too many quacks among the 
musical doctors—too many “authorities” among the 
French and even the Germans and the English who 
know too many things about Bach that are not true. 

A little plain speaking may not be out of order. 
Far too many of our young musicians are disintegrat- 
ing under the influence of the musical doctors’ hypo- 
dermics filled with the narcotics of a spurious tradi- 
tion. There is and there can be no authentic tradi- 
tion concerning Bach’s organ playing or his imterpre- 
tation of his organ music. His death ended the dom- 
ination of the contrapuntal school of music. The 
holographic copies of his works were scattered— 
many of them lost. Those that have been preserved 
have few directions for their interpretation indicated 
upon them. His pupils were not many and they were 
not influential. His famous sons were intent upon 
their own careers—which they were wise enough to 
realize would shine brightest if their brilliant father 
was in eclipse. Bach, for all of his innovations in the 
technic of keyboard playing, founded no personal 
school and left behind him no conventions to be car- 
ried down to posterity. 
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The magnificent achievements, the monumental 
genius of John Sebastian Bach has triumphantly with- 
stood every variety of mistreatment, neglect, and mis- 
understanding. This year we celebrate the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. Today 
his works appear more frequently upon the programs 
of important organizations than that of any other 
great composer. The lapse of time has made his 
belated recognition all the more convincing. In the 
light of this universal recognition of his truly great 
music, why should we tolerate organs and organists 
who obliterate its beauty, destroy its meaning, and 
extinguish its spirit. 

It is not so long since I advised one of our organ 
societies to give up playing the organ works of Bach 
[1932 A.G.O. convention in Cleveland]. There are 
only sporadic signs of improvement, so that after the 
usual Bach recital one longs for the bad old days when 
one might have chained the culprits to their organs 
and set the whole wretched business ablaze, satisfied 
that at last one auto-de-fer was justified and right. 

In discussing Bach interpretations with Dr. Straube 
he suggested that while there was no direct Bach 
tradition, there was no real need for it; that good 
taste, and such hints from the original text as were 
available, was all that was needed. Played upon a 
Bach organ, each manual having its own individuality, 
the only change in color needed was the change from 
one manual to anothér. He believed that there should 
be no imitation of the orchestra. He declared that 
each century has its own instrument to interpret its 
own music, that the modern organ is all right for 
modern music or Wagner transcriptions, but undesir- 
able for Bach, hence the return to the Bach organ with 
the revival of interest in Bach himself. He felt that 
in no circumstances must the Bach music be colored 
with orchestral tones, that color was inherent in the 
Bach music and needed no additional aid from the 
outside. 

Professor Straube is the eighteenth cantor at the 
Thomaskirche, the twelfth since Bach. To him is 
credited the revival of Bach, not only so far as organ 
music is concerned, but in the much greater music to 
be found in the cantatas and other instrumental com- 
positions. 

The opinions of Straube naturally carry weight but 
the organ student should be careful as to how they 
be interpreted. It must be remembered that Straube 
is speaking of the modern German organ, which has 
no relation whatever with the tonal resources of the 
modern American organ, either classic or romantic. 
Bach had at his command but little of what we are 
pleased to call organ string-tone, nor did he have at 
his command some of the orchestral reeds with which 
we are familiar. He did, on the other hand, have 
tonal qualities of distinct individuality as well as syn- 
thetic combinations which were in many instances 
their equivalent and which are not present in any ex- 
cept a very few of the newest American instruments. 
Professor Straube would naturally wish to use the 
colors possible with the Bach organ. Conceivably he 
would not ignore but would wish to use the pos- 
sibilities of a completely correct modern American 
classic organ. With the rather feeble attempts at 
such colors to be found in most of the modern Ger- 
man organs (the Steinmeyers excepted) I can well 
understand the Cantor’s objection. 

Nor do I altogether agree with Professor Straube’s 
opinion that modern music must necessarily be played 
upon a so-called modern organ. The availability of 
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LEIPZIG: NIKOLAIKIRCHE 
Nothing remains of the organ of Bach’s day when he 
and his choir from the Thomas School provided the 
choral music, usually alternating in that function be- 
tween Nikolaikirche and Thomaskirche. Ladgest 
built the present organ about 1850 and it has been re- 
built by Sauer; the organist is Herr Hoyer. 


a os 


the classic organ in this direction seems to have been 
overlooked. Undoubtedly the Cantor was thinking of 
orchestral transcriptions, but there is much modern 
music that sounds as well or even better on a modern 
classic organ compared to the romantic organ. This 
statement may sound radical, or an over-emphasis to 
prove a point, but some examination of the composi- 
tion and trend of modern music will make my mean- 
ing clear. 

The modern composer is concerned with color and 
atmosphere. He does not state a musical idea, but 
suggests a mood. He does not choose to anchor his 
inventions in the bed-rock of musical form but aspires 
to ride the stratosphere of unrestrained and unordered 
musical sensation. Consequently, his ideas do not de- 
velop. They either repeat in different color combina- 
tions or string along in disordered array like garments 
on a wash-line. The modernist may be pioneering. 
Or perhaps he senses a kind of futility, akin to realiz- 
ation that John Sebastian Bach did not end the chap- 
ter, but closed the book. If Wagner, Brahms, and 
Tchaikowsky could only re-state in extended form 
what the Leipzig genius had already said, then there 
is no possibility that his voice twittering in the tree- 
tops will ring down the ages. 

In the same sense that there has been no great poet 
since William Shakespeare, so there has been no 
superlative musician since Bach. These consider- 
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ations have not prevented literary progress, but do 
seem to have paralyzed the modern composer. His 
attempts at originality appear to be more defensive 
than progressive. Since he cannot meet the great 
men of music on their own ground he seeks to change 
the fundamental conception of music and put forward 
a spurious art in the name of progress. Musical in- 
telligence being what it is, innovation is easily mis- 
taken for improvement. Change is palmed off as ad- 
vancement. Novelty is mistaken for progress. In a 
restless age, the outré, the unconventional, and the 
grotesque, if presented in a sensational manner, can 
temporarily overwhelm the critical faculty. The in- 
telligentsia—with no greater equipment for the task 
than an ability to spell Palestrina, hum a motive from 
Gotterdammerung, or quote an opinion of Debussy’s 
—set their seal of approval upon compositions which 
they have neither the comprehension nor the courage 
to condemn. The public receives the verdict in silence. 
It is used to dictation. Its lives, its opinions and its 
conduct are ordered for it now. by well-intentioned 
autocrats. Initiative gone, it seeks the protection of 
the bureaucrats and oblivious dependence. Its amuse- 
ments are left to it as a matter of policy. Part of the 
public accepts the new music because it is too enner- 
vated to resist and too uninformed to rebel. The mob 
rejects the modernist with ribald derision and cari- 
catures music in the form of jazz. 

The modern composer needs ‘neither ability nor art. 
He is safe because no one ventures to expose him. 
He lives in a mental nudist colony where his neigh- 
bors are as equally unfurnished with ideas as himself. 
The Babbitts “do not understand music but they know 
what they like” and they like what they are told to 
like. Since what they do not understand they cannot 
evaluate, they have no other recourse but to accept 
what the composer offers, no matter what its aesthetic 
value nor how naive or thread-bare the idea. 

The standard receipt for a modern composition is 
as follows: Take any series of notes and call it a 
theme. The less easily remembered the better, or 
steal it bodily from the works of some dead musician. 
Then announce the theme on the xylophone, and fol- 
low with a few unrelated chords, preferably including 
extended ninths or other harmonics that will insure a 
row. Then repeat the theme without change or de- 
velopment, on all the other instruments in the orches- 
tra, without considering any relationship to what has 
preceded or follows. When exhausted, drop the theme 
and write a section for full orchestra. No tune of any 
kind is required. The best effect is achieved by writ- 
ing several progressive series of full chords, each in a 
different key and connected by a ground bass on the 
tympani. Then return to the theme, which may be re- 
peated on any of the instruments that were over- 
looked in the first instance, or they may be combined 
(the French horn and the oboe played a fourth apart 
will insure interest) and the piece may then be brought 
to a close on any chord except the dominant. No 
time-signature is necessary. Just space off the music 
paper wherever it will look most illogical and an ap- 
pearance of great profundity will be produced. 

I have said that such music can be played on the 
classic organ. Why not? It sounds no worse. And, 
since there are usually a greater number of stops in 
the classic organ, the possible color combinations are 
not so easily exhausted. 

To such musicians and composers as are seriously 
trying to write music, the classic organ offers a better 
vehicle of expression than the modern organ because 
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DESIGNED BY BACH 
Console of the organ built by Johann Scheibe to 
Bach’s requirements for Johanneskirche, Leipzig, in 
1744. In 1890 the organ was destroyed, though some 
of the pipes were incorporated into the new organ that 
replaced it several years later, and the console was re- 
moved to the Grassi Museum, Leipzig—‘“the only link 
with Bach that now remains in Leipzig; all the other 
organs upon which he played have disappeared.” The 
details of this interesting instrument will be dealt with 
in the next instalment. 
——_—=-0- a ___ 


it makes more intelligible their intentions. Being 
more transparent, it does not obscure their ideas. 
Moreover, it is actually more colorful than the modern 
organ. Color depends upon the variety of harmonics 


‘present. The classic organ, with its greater range of 


harmonics, is actually more orchestral than the roman- 
tic organ with its faint imitation of orchestral instru- 
ments. The average ear hears but one thing at a 
time. If there is more than one source of sound, it 
hears the composite sound. By training, experience 
and concentration, it may learn to hear various ele- 
ments of the composite sound, but this is in a large 
measure denied the average listener. Consequently 
the greater inherent brilliance of the classic organ 
gives the required modern quality. Suggestive and 
atmospherical effects are obtainable synthetically by 
means of the quieter harmonic stops, or in the case of 
the modern classic organ, by the presence of the actual 
voices. 

It therefore follows that massed brilliance built up 
through the emphasis of the harmonics produces a 
greater sensation of color than can be obtained by the 
inherent harmonics natural to any organ pipe. The 
school of organ design led by Hope-Jones lost sight of 
this principle. Their attempts to obtain inherent 
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brilliance were unsuccessful because no organ pipe 
has the capacity to deliver the requisite harmonics in 
sufficient number and volume. It has been necessary 
to revert to what our ancestors had already discovered 
—to go back to the Schnitgers and the Silbermanns; 
the Cavaille-Colls and the Willises—in effect to re- 
turn to first principles in order that we might express 
true color in organ ensembles. 

(To be continued) 






The Bach Chronology 





COVER PLATE: BACH 
Our plate is made from the painting by Haussmann, 
Dresden court painter, for which Bach sat probably 
in 174%. Bach gave the original to a composers’ fra- 
ternity which he joined in that year after a decade of 
persuasion; the society held no meetings and existed 
to facilitate the exchange of manuscripts between its 
members ; each member was privileged or expected to 
have his portrait in the society’s exhibition room. 


Simple Outline of the Career of the Most Misunderstood Musician of All Ages 
As Told by a Calendar of Authentic Dates 


“When everything has been weighed that can be said 
against him, this Leipzig cantor is a sign from God, clear, 
yet inexplicable.” 
—ZELTER (in a letter to Goethe) 
“I expressed it to myself as if the eternal harmony were 
communing with itself, as might have happened in God’s 
bosom shortly before the creation of the world. It was 
thus that my inner depths were stirred and I seemed 
neither to possess nor to need ears, still less eyes, or any 
other sense.” 
—GOETHE (after Schutz had played from the 
Welltempered Clavichord) 
“Could I let you hear, some happy day, one of Sebastian 
Bach’s motets, you would feel yourself at the center of 
the world, as a man like you ought to be. I hear the 
works for the many hundredth time, and am not fin- 
ished with them yet, and never will be.” 
—ZELTER (replying to Goethe) 
waged) FITTINGLY mark the 250th an- 
BGseek4 niversary of the birth of the greatest 
fa musician of all time an unprecedent- 
ed labor of investigation has been 
undertaken and the results are here- 
with published. The spirit of Bach 
may still be misunderstood and his 
music misinterpreted — chiefly be- 
cause it is so often played as mere 
# notes without musical beauty — but 
faa there is no longer any excuse for 
20) misunderstanding the actual career 
of this immortal soul. Bach cele- 
brations will be in order, and we hope they will be numer- 
ous, throughout the entire year. The following simple 
facts tell eloquently of the life Bach lived and his man- 
ner of living it. 





HIS POSITIONS 

1685: Born. 

1700: Soprano in St. Michael choir, Luneburg. 

1703: Violinist and viola-player in the private or- 
chestra of Duke Johann Ernst, Weimar. 

1703: Organist, New Church, Arnstadt. 

1707: Organist, St. Blasius, Muhlhausen. 

1708: Organist and chamber-musician to Duke Wil- 
helm Ernst, Weimar. 

1717: Capellmeister and director of chamber music 
to Prince Leopold, Cothen. 

1723: Teacher and choir-trainer, Thomas School, 


Leipzig. 
HIS CHRONOLOGY 
1604 Nov 26: Johann Bach born at Wechmar, great- 
uncle and the first Bach of certain birth-date says Terry; 
died May 13, 1673. 





1613 Apr 19: Christoph Bach, grandfather, born at 
Weckmar. 

* 1626 Dec 26: Hans Bach died, great-grandfather ; 
the first in the direct line to make music a profession. 

1644 Feb 24: Elisabeth Lammerhirt, Bach’s mother, 
born at Erfurt. 

1645 Feb 22: Johann Ambrosius Bach, Bach’s 
father, born at Erfurt, one of twin sons. 

1661 Sep 12: Christoph Bach, grandfather, died at 
Arnstadt. 

1668 Apr 8: Father and mother married at Erfurt. 

1684 Oct 20: Maria Barbara Bach, cousin and first 
wife, born at Gehren. 

EISENACH 

1685 Mar 21: John Sebastian Bach born at Eisenach, 
on Saturday. (Protestant Germany did not follow the 
Gregorian calendar till the eighteenth century, hence the 
date is old-style.) 

1685 Mar 23: Bach baptized in St. George’s Church. 

1694 May 3: Bach’s mother died. 

1695 Jan 31: Bach’s father buried. 

OHRDRUF 

1695: Bach went to live with his brother Johann 
Christoph Bach in Ohrdruf where J.C.B. was organist 
of St. Michael’s Church. (He probably arrived in 
February. ) 

LUNEBURG 

1700 Mar 15: Bach left Ohrdruf for Luneburg 
where he studied in St. Michael’s School and sang so- 
prano in the choir of St. Michael’s Church. May have 
studied music with Georg Bohm. 

1701: Went to Hamburg to study with Johann Adam 
Reinken, probably during the summer. 

1701 Sep 22: Anna Magdalena Wulken, second 
wife, born at Zeitz. 

WEIMAR 

1703: By Easter he was already engaged as viola- 
or violin-player in the house-orchestra of Duke Johann 
Ernst at Weimar. 

1703 Jul 13: Bach’s expenses were submitted and 
paid for examining the 2-25 organ just built by Johann 
Friedrich Wender for New Church, Arnstadt; the con- 
sole is preserved in the Arnstadt Museum. 

ARNSTADT 

1703 Aug 9: Officially appointed organist of New 
Church, Arnstadt, his first position as organist. 

1703 Aug 14: Formally installed in office at New 
Church. The salary was 84 gulden (perhaps between 
$35.00 and $50.00 annually) and the duties were Sun- 
days, 8 to 10 a.m.; Mondays, one service; Thursdays, 7% 
to 9 a.m. 
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1705 Aug 5: Bach was summoned before the con- 
sistory to answer charges growing out of his fight with 
a bassoon-player whom he had called a “Zippelfagottist.” 

1705 Aug 29: Bach informed the consistory he 
would not again perform a cantata unless he had a good 
choir-director to help; he had performed his “Denn du 
Wirst Meine Seele Nicht,” No. 15. 

1705: Left on a month’s leave of absence to go to 
Lubeck to hear Buxtehude give his famous Abend- 
musicen in Marienkirche (probably in October). 

1706 Feb 21: Appeared before the consistory in 
Arnstadt to explain why he stayed four months when 
he had asked for only four weeks; he also had to answer 
charges against his improvisations which were thought 
too long and too complicated. He was told to stick to his 
themes better. Another charge against him was that he 
had gone to a wine-shop “last Sunday during the 
sermon.” 

1706 Nov 11: Summoned again for the same com- 
plaints, which he had not satisfactorily answered. 

1707 Jun 14: Went to Muhlhausen to discuss his ap- 
pointment to St. Blasius. 


MUHLHAUSEN 


1707 Jun 15: Contracted as organist of St. Blasius, 
Muhlhausen; salary 85 gulden ($40.00 to $50.00); he 
was to play only on Sundays, saints’ days, and festivals. 

1707 Jun 29: Returned to Arnstadt to announce his 
new position and return the Arnstadt keys. 

1707 Oct 1%: Married Maria Barbara Bach, a 
cousin, in Predigerkirche, Dornheim. 

1708 Feb 21: St. Blasius’ council met and considered 
Bach’s report on what should be done to repair the or- 
gan. At Bach’s suggestion many improvements were 
made, including the addition of a Glockenspiel for the 
Pedals (which he said the congregation wanted) and 
the Tremulant was “put right” so that its action should 
be “regular.” 

708 Jun 5: Went to Weimar for a wedding fes- 
tival and to arrange for a new position. 

1708 Jun 25: Wrote his Muhlhausen resignation. 

1708 Jun 26: Muhlhausen authorities accepted his 
resignation and be became court organist and chamber- 
musician to Duke Wilhelm Ernst at Weimar. 


WEIMAR 

1708 Dec 2%: Catharina Dorothea, his first child, 
born; died Jan 12, 1774. 

1710 Nov 22: Wilhelm Friedemann born; died July 
1, 1784. 

1712 Sep 26: Bach stood godfather to Johann Gott- 
fried Walther’s first son. His salary about this time 
was approximately $100.00 yearly. 

1713 Feb 23: Maria Sophia and Johann Christoph, 
twins, baptized; died the same year. 

1713 Aug 2: Bach signed a canon which he ex- 
changed with Walther, each intending to show their skill 
in canon form. 

1713 Nov 6: Attended the opening of the rebuilt 
Jakobikirche, Weimar. 

1713 Dec 14: Electors at Halle sent Bach an ap- 
pointment to Liebfrauenkirche, Halle, for which a 63- 
stop organ was then being built by Christoph Cuntius. 

1714 Jan 14: Replied to Halle church, attempting to 
hold the matter open for later discussion. 

1714 Mar 2: Raised to position of concertmeister 
at Weimar, with salary increased to approximately 
$125.00. The chapel at Weimar was known as Himmels- 
burg and had a 2-25 organ; the town’s population was 
about 5000. 


1714 Mar 8: 
15, 1788. 

1714 Mar 19: Bach wrote to the church at Halle, 
denying their charge that he had used their offer merely 
as a means of gaining a raise in salary at Weimar. He 
was then piano- and violin-player in the court orchestra 
of Duke Wilhelm Ernst, at Weimar, and court organist 
and chamber-musician. 

1715 May 11: Johann Gottfried Bernhard born; 
died May 27, 1739. 

1716 Apr 22: Wrote to Halle officers and agreed to 
officially pass on their new organ in Liebfrauenkirche. 

1716 Apr 28: Arrived in Halle; staff of servants 
and coachmen were placed at the disposal of .Bach and 
the organ-inspection committee, which included Johann 
Kuhnau. 

1716 Dec 16: Officially examined the new 3m organ 
built by Johann Scheibe in St. Paul’s Church, Leipzig. 

1717 Aug 5: Appointed capellmeister and director 
of chamber music at the court of Prince Leopold, at 
Cothen; salary approximately $300. 

1717 Nov 6: Bach was arrested in Weimar and put 
into confinement for his persistence in asking his em- 
ployer to permit him to resign. 

1717 Dec 2: Released from imprisonment and per- 
mitted to resign from the service of Duke Wilhelm 
Ernst—thus terminating his career as an organist, at the 
early age of 32. At no time during the rest of his life 
was he employed as an organist, excepting for occasional 
recitals and examinations of new organs. 


COTHEN 

1717 Dec 25: Began his new duties at Cothen, as 
capellmeister and director of chamber music for Prince 
Leopold; the Prince thought so highly of Bach that he 
began his salary as of Aug. 1. 

1718 Nov 15: Leopold Augustus born; died Sept. 28, 
1719. 

1720 Jan 22: Wrote the first exercises for his son 
Wilhelm Friedemann. 

1720 Jul 7%: First wife buried while Bach was in 
Carlsbad with his employer. 

1720 Dec 19: St. Jacob’s Church in Hamburg de- 
cided to ignore Bach who had played for them as a can- 
didate and give the position to J. J. Heitmann who had 
agreed to pay the church, and did pay on Jan. 6, 4000 
marks for the position. Schweitzer grows caustic about 
this and says even the Angel Gabriel couldn’t get a po- 
sition with that church unless he paid the officers for it. 

1721 Feb 22: Johann Christoph Bach, his brother, 
died. 

1721 Mar 24: Bach wrote the dedication-note on his 
six Brandenburg Concertos. 

1721 Dec 3; Married Anna Magdalena Wulken, in 
his own home. 

1722 Jun 5: Johann Kuhnau died in Leipzig, pav- 
ing the way for Bach. 

LEIPZIG 

1723: Christiane Sophie born; died June 29, 1726; 
date of birth is unknown. 

1723 Feb 7: ‘Bach performed his No. 22 cantata, 
“Jesus Called the Twelve,” on trial for the Leipzig 
position. : 

1723 Mar 26: Directed a cantata in the Thomas- 
kirche, Leipzig. 

1723 Apr 13: Received release from his former em- 
ployer, Prince Leopold. 

1723 Apr 19: In Leipzig Bach wrote a letter formal- 
ly declaring himself ready to accept the Thomas School 
position. 


Carl Philipp Emanuel born; died Dec. 
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1723 Apr 22: 
Bach. 
1723 May 5: Appointed cantor of Thomas School. 


Council met and officially accepted 


1723 May 8: Formally examined by the consistory 
as to his fitness to fill the office of Thomas School cantor. 

1723 May 13: Consistory formally confirmed the ap- 
pointment. 

1723 May 30: Bach conducted his first cantata in 
Leipzig, as cantor, in Nikolaikirche, cantata No. 75. 

1723 May 31: Ceremonies of Bach’s formal instal- 
lation in the Thomas School. Terry gives the date June 
1st, but Spitta seems to have better reasons for making 
it May 31st. There were 61 singers in the Thomas 
School at that time, the town’s population was 30,000, 
the salary was about $600. His duties included three 
hours of lessons each day, teaching singing and Latin; 
Fridays at 7:00 a.m. he took the boys to church and was 
then free for the rest of the day; his position ranked 
him third on the faculty. He and his boys had to pro- 
vide the music for four Leipzig churches: St. Peter’s, 
St. John’s (both having music of a simple order), St. 
Nicholas’, and St. Thomas’. 


1724 Feb 26: Gottfried Heinrich born; died Feb. 12, 
1763. 
1724 Apr 7%: Probably the first performance of 


“St. John Passion.” 

1725 Apr 14: Christian Gottlieb baptized; died Sept. 
21, 1728. 

1725 Sep 14: Bach wrote the king about additional 
salaries he considered belonged to him at the School but 
which were being given to another. 

1725 Dec 31: Bach again wrote the king on the same 
subject; many letters were written by Bach in his effort 
to gain what belonged to him. 


1726 Jan 21: The king decided, largely in Bach’s 
favor. 
1726 Apr 5: Elizabeth Juliane Friederica baptized ; 


married an organist, Jan. 20, 1749; died July 25, 1759. 

1726 Nov 30: Bach took some of his choir to Cothen 
for a birthday festival. 

1727 Oct 30: Ernestus Andreas baptized; died Nov. 
1, Tei 

1728 Oct 10: 
25, 1733. 

1729 Apr 15: “St. Matthew Passion” 
Thomaskirche, its first performance. 

1730 Jan 1: Christiane Benedicta baptized; died 
Jan. 4, 1730. 

1731 Mar 18: 
Aug. 31, 1732. 


Regine Johanna baptized; died April 


given in 


Christiane Dorothea baptized; died 


1731 Sep 14: Bach gave a recital in Sophienkirche, 
Dresden. 
1732 Jun 21: Johann Christoph Friedrich born; died 


Jan. 26, 1795. 

1732 Sep 28: Bach gave a recital in St. Martins- 
kirche, Cassel, on a new Scherer organ, receiving a fee 
of about $35.00, with $20.00 more for expense-money; a 
servant was placed at his disposal while in Cassel. 

1733 Jun 7%: Wrote a letter to get a church position 
for his son Friedemann, in Dresden; he got it. 

1733 Jul 27: Wrote to August 3rd, dedicating to 
him the “Kyrie” and “Gloria” of the “B-Minor Mass.” 

1733 Nov 5: Johann August Abraham baptized; 
died Nov. 6, 1733. 


1735 May 21: Bach wrote to Marienkirche, in Muhl- 


hausen, to secure a position for his son Bernhard; he 
got it. 

1735 Sep 5: 
1782. 


Johann Christian born; died Jan. 1, 
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1736 Nov 19: Decreed to be composer to the King’s 
Court Band, by August 3rd, at Dresden. 

1736 Dec 1: Gave a recital on a new Silbermann in 
Frauenkirche, Dresden, lasting from 2:00 to 4:00. 

1737 Feb 8: Council upheld Bach in his difficulty 
with the rector who had been attempting to run the mus- 
ic over Bach’s head. 


1737 Oct 18: Appealed to the king against the rector. 
1737 Oct 30: Johanna Caroline baptized; died Aug. 
18, 1781. 


1737 Dec 17: The consistory was ordered to ex- 
amine and correct the rector’s interference with Bach. 

1738 May 26: Bach wrote he would pay the debts 
of his son Bernhard who had suddenly departed, leaving 
unpaid debts behind him. 

1742 Feb 22: Regine Susanna baptized; died Dec. 
14, 1809. 

1747 May 7%: Bach arrived in Potsdam on a visit; 
King Frederick exclaimed, “Gentlemen, Old Bach has 
come!” 

1747 May 8: 
Kriche, Potsdam. 

1750 May 26: Bach wrote a letter to Georg F. 
Einicke, which Terry believes was the last writing he 
ever did. 

1750 Jul 18: Bach temporarily regained his sight 
and looked out upon the world after a period of blind- 
ness brought on by an operation on his eyes performed 
by an English doctor early that year. 

DEATH AND ‘RESURRECTION’ 

1750 Jul 28: Bach died on Tuesday at 8:45 p.m. 
after ten days of illness from a stroke of apoplexy on 
the day his vision had temporarily returned. 

1750 Jul 29: Consistory met to select Bach’s succes- 
sor; so uncharitable they couldn’t even wait till-he was 
buried. 

1750 Jul 31: Buried from Johanniskirche on a Fri- 
day, in the church-yard near the south door. 

1750 Nov 11: Those who shared in the distribution 
of Bach’s property signed releases, closing the estate. 

1760 Feb 27: Anna Magdalena Bach, his widow, 
died in an almshouse in Hainstrasse and was given “a 
pauper’s funeral,” says Terry. 

1801 May 20: Regine Susanna Bach, a surviving 
daughter, gratefully acknowledged receipt of funds 
raised for her by an appeal published in a music maga- 
zine. 

1809 Dec 14: 
Bach’s children. 

1829 Mar 11: Mendelssohn, then 20 years old, re- 
vived. the “St. Matthew Passion” by performing it with 
a chorus of 400 in the Singkademie, Berlin, Mendelssohn 
and all soloists donating their services and even refusing 
free tickets (Fanny Mendelssohn was vexed ‘‘with Spon- 
tini for having accepted two free tickets”) ; the parts for 
this performance had to be copied by hand, three men 
donating their services in that tedious work. 

1829 Mar 21: Mendelssohn repeated the “St. Matt- 
hew” in Berlin with the same resources, over the pro- 
test of the director of the Singkademie who was finally 
overruled only on appeal to the Prince who ordered 
Spontini to give way. The receipts from both per- 
formances were donated to the endowment of two sew- 
ing-schools for poor children, says Schweitzer. 

1833 Feb 21: “St. John Passion” revived in Berlin. 

1843 Apr 23: At Leipzig for the unveiling of a 
memorial to Bach there unexpectedly appeared “a man 
of 84, still full of energy, with snow-white hair and ex- 
pressive features,” as Schumann described him in his 
music magazine, the sole surviving grandson of Bach. 


Bach gave a recital in Heiliger Geist- 


Regina Susanna Bach died, last of 
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Schumann continues: “No one knew of his existence, 
not even Mendelssohn who had lived so long in Berlin 
and had followed every possible trace of Bach he could 
discover.” His name was Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach, 
born May 24, 1759, son of Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich Bach. 

1845 Dec 25: Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach died— 
“and Bach’s direct male lineage with him,” says Terry. 
Thus ended the family of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

1894 Oct 22: Three graves were opened in the 
Johanniskirche burial-ground in Leipzig, and the remains 
of Bach were identified, satisfactorily to those in 
authority, by various methods, each agreeing that the 
search had been successful. The remains were then de- 
posited in a massive but plain limestone sarcophagus and 
located in a small room in the basement of Johannis- 
kirche, directly under the altar, where they remain to- 
day. 

1900 Jan 27: The 60th and last volume of the Bach- 
gelsellschaft was published, which thus made available 
to ali subscribers to the publication the complete com- 
positions of Bach so far as they were then known. 


BACH’S ORGANS 
Authorities differ in minor details as to the stoplists of 
the organs in the three churches to which Bach had been 
appointed organist; the stoplists herewith presented are 
for the most part as given in A. Eaglefield Hull’s Organ 
Works, a most excellent alphabetical dictionary of the 
entire organ compositions of Bach. 

In the Arnstadt organ, Terry claims the Pedal has 
three 16’ and two 8’ registers, making it quite different 
from the Pedal as given here. He says the Oberwerk 
.Quintaton is not 16’ but 8’ and the Cymbel has three 
ranks. In the Brustwerk Terry would add a 2’ Octave, 
which however he warns his readers was extremely il- 
legible in the console; he claims four ranks instead of 
two for the Mixture. 


ARNSTADT: NEW CHURCH 
First organ to which Bach was appointed; it was a 2-24 
and he held the position about four years. 


PEDAL II Cymbel 

16 Sub-Bass - Mixture 

8 Principal 8 Trumpet 

4 Floete ~ Cymbelstern 

16 Posaune Tremulant 

2 Cornet (reed) BRUSTPOSITIV 

OBERWERK 8 Gedeckt 

16 Quintation 4 Principal 

8 Principal Spitzfloete 
Gedeckt Nachthorn 
Gamba 2 2/3 Quint 
Gemshorn II Mixture 

5 1/3 Quint - Sesquialtera 

4 Octave 


MUHLHAUSEN: ST. BLASIUS 
Second organ to be played regularly by Bach; it was a 
3-60 and he held the position hardly a year. 


PEDAL 1 Superoctave 
32 Sub-Bass ».¢ Mixture 
16 Principal 32 Posaune 
Sub-Bass 16 Posaune 
8 Octave Dulcian 
Waldfloete 8 Trompete 
4 Octave Krummhorn 
Quintaton 4 Schalmey 
Nachthorn 2 Cornet 


2 Superoctave 


OBERWERK 2 2/3 Quint 

16 Bourdon 2 Superoctave 
Surdun Gemshorn 

8 Principal 1 3/5 Tertian 
Spitzfloete 1 Siffloete . 
Salicional VI Mixture 

4 Octave 16 Dulcian 
Offenfloete 8 Krummhorn 

2 2/3 Quint RUCKPOSITIV 

2 Superoctave 16 Salicional 

1 2/3 Sexte 8 Principal 

1 Siffloete Hohlifloete 

VIII Mixture Gamba 

VI Mixture 4 Spitzfloete 

8 Zink Floetedouce 

2 Waldhorn 2 2/3 Quint 

BRUSTPOSITIV 2 Waldfloete 

8 Principal 1 3/5 Tertian 
Gedeckt IV Cymbel 
Quintaton 16 Harfenregal 

4 Hohlfloete 8 Hautbois 
Quintaton 4 Trumpet 
Querfloete 


WEIMAR CASTLE CHAPEL 
Third and last organ which Bach regularly played as 
official organist ; it was a 2-24 and he was with it about 
fifteen years. 


PEDAL 4 Octave 
32 Grossuntersatz Quintaton 
16 Sub-Bass VI Mixture 
Violone III Cymbel 
8 Principal Cymbelstern 
16 Posaune POSITIV 
8 Trumpet 8 Principal 
4 Cornet Gedeckt 
OBERWERK Gamba 
16 Quintaton 4 Octave 
8 Principal Kleingedeckt 
Gedeckt 2 Waldfloete 
Gemshorn ~ Sesquialtera 
8 Trumpet 


BACH’S ORGAN MUSIC 

We of the organ world are rather generally inclined to 
consider Bach primarily an organist and composer of 
organ music. A glance at his list of positions will show 
that his work as church organist was but a minor con- 
sideration, and when we realize that of the sixty volumes 
of the Bachgesellschaft required to publish all his com- 
positions, only four volumes are needed for the organ 
music, we gain a true conception of his activities as com- 
poser. His organ compositions comprise less than’ 7% 
of his work. 

In Leipzig Bach was a music-teacher and choirmaster 
but he was not organist nor did he officially play the 
organ in any of the four churches connected with the 
school. However, the organs are of mild interest, for 
no doubt he knew them all and was privileged to practise 
on any of them. 

In the Thomaskirche there were two organs; the larger 
one had 36 stops: Pedal 5, Oberwerk 9, Brustwerk 9, 
Ruckpositiv 13. The smaller one had 21 stops: Pedal 3, 
Oberwerk 7, Brustwerk 3, Ruckpositiv 8. 

Nikolaikirche’s organ had 36 stops: Pedal 6, Ober- 
werk 13, Brustwerk 7, Ruckpositiv 10. 

The organ in the University Church was new; it had 
54 stops: Pedal 16, Hauptwerk 14, Brustwerk 12, Unter- 
Clavier 12. 
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Bach has been so frequently and so erroneously spoken 
of as organist of St. Thomas’ Church in Leipzig that 
perhaps emphasis should be placed on that phase of his 
career. He was music-master of a school for boys while 
in Leipzig, and four churches of the city had an agree- 
ment with that school whereby the boys, together with 
their music-master, provided the choral music in these 
four churches. Each church had its own organist en- 
tirely independent of Bach and the.school. To these 
churches, Bach was merely guest-choirmaster, bringing 
with him also his guest-choir. 

CONCLUSION 

An exhaustive search of nineteen volumes—biographies 
and reference-works of all descriptions, including a Ger- 
man dictionary—was necessary for the compilation of 
the data herewith presented. In innumerable instances 
the works consulted disagreed among themselves as to 
the actual dates and facts; it was necessary in such cases 
to consider the evidence presented and adopt whatever 
conclusion seemed best supported by reason and docu- 
ment. We believe the best books about Bach are: 

Spitta’s Life of Bach, in three volumes, translated and 
published in English in 1899; this is by far the most com- 
plete, the most thorough English biography. 

Schweitzer’s J. S. Bach, in two volumes, translated and 
published in English in 1911; valuable and prized be- 
cause of the grand character of its author and the great 
affection for Bach that shines through its pages. 
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Terry’s Bach, published in 1928; the most recent and 
a most conscientious biography, its author having the 
benefit of documents and data discovered in recent years. 

Hull’s Bach’s Organ Works, published in 1929; an 
alphabetical list of all the organ works of Bach, with 
historical and analytical notes, and innumerable the- 
matics; there are interesting prefatory notes, including 
the stoplists of ten organs with which Bach was familiar 
and which perhaps he may have played on various 
occasions. 

What shall we do with Bach? The Hon. Emerson 
Richards has urged the organ profession to stop playing 
him. He means stop malplaying him, for when we have 
heard Bach ground out as so many notes to the yard, 
so much noise to the minute, we heartily agree with 
him and call a lusty Stop. But those other players— 
and fortunately their number is increasing—who see 
real musical beauties in Bach and can make a Bach 
composition represent the soul of loveliness in modern 
organ music, are the ones who point the way; and when 
we have heard what they can do with a Bach program 
we can merely repeat with Zelter, “This Leipzig cantor 
is a sign from God, clear, yet inexplicable”; and with 
Goethe, “It was thus that my inner depths was stirred” ; 
and again with Zelter, “You will feel yourself at the 
center of the world, when vou hear the works for the 
many hundredth time ,and yet are not finished with them 
and never will be.” 


Broadcasting Legitimate Organ Music 
An Organist and His Church Cooperate with the Broadcasters and Another Real 


Organ Goes on the Air in Regular Recitals 
By EARL R. LARSON 


(ga IVEN an understanding of the few techni- 
EAN cal difficulties presented in the broadcast- 
y eas ing of the organ it can do much to pro- 
AV) ab M| mote a demand for more organ programs, 
Van X ey) over the air and in our churches. We 
atte £(4) have all heard the loud-voiced units pour- 
ing out the popular songs of the day; in many minds has 
grown up the belief that perhaps the organ is not a 
suitable instrument for radio work. This belief is of 
course unfounded, and if we give proper consideration to 
the natural limitations of radio equipment, both sending 
and receiving, there is good reason to anticipate an ever- 
widening of appreciative listeners. 

Good music played on the organ with sympathy and 
understanding has always had the power to stir and 
enthrall its listeners, no matter what their musical back- 
ground. And now through radio we who are fortunate 
enough to have at our disposal instruments of high qual- 
ity may bring this fine music to thousands of homes 
where it will be thoroughly. enjoyed. 

But first we must discard the word “mighty” in rela- 
tion to organs used for broadcast purposes. I’ve just fin- 
ished playing a series of fifty organ programs over station 
WEBC at Duluth, Minn., and my experience with the 
“mike” may be of interest to others who are contemplat- 
ing similar work. 

The management of our local station felt the need of 
a different sort of organ broadcast and asked me to play 
a half-hour program of melodious music of good quality. 
On April 16th the first program was played from the 
First Methodist Church where I have been organist for 
a number of years. Letters and telephone calls to the 


station asked for more programs of that type, so we de- 
cided to broadcast each Monday and Friday night at 
10:30. The program was called Organ Echoes. For an 
opening and closing theme, Clair de Lune by Debussy 
was used and it is just as lovely for the organ as in its 
original form for piano. Here is my first program: 


Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Chaffin, In Spring-Time 

Grieg, Nocturne 

Negro, Swing Low 

Clokey, Dripping Spring 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 


October 7th we started a new series of thirty-minute 
programs entitled Organ Moods which we broadcast each 
Sunday evening at 9:00 c.s.t. over station WEBC, 1000 
watts, 1290 kilocycles. Here are two representative pro- 
grams: 

Bonnet, Song Without Words 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 

ar. Lemare, Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Debussy, Arabesque 2 

Hadley, October Twilight 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

ar. Lemare, Lead Kindly Light 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Widor, Andante Cantabile 

Dvorak, ar. Dickinson, Goblin Dance 
Ponce, Little Star 

Clokey, Legend 

Korsakov, Hymn to the Sun 

ar. Andrews, O Love that Wilt Not 
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In making up programs I have avoided using extended 
works, or music which would appeal only to the musician. 
I have found that organ compositions of Clokey, Gaul, 
Edmundson, Shure, Van Denman Thompson, Dickinson, 
Sowerby, James, Bingham, Candlyn, Voris, and many 
others are of interest to radio audiences. Programs are 
published in the radio page of the newspapers and most 
of these American composers are well known to church- 
goers for their anthems. The accompanying list shows 
some of the numbers used in the series, with indications 
of publishers according to the publishers’ key used in 
these pages. 

The auditorium in our church seats over 1600 people 
and we expected to encounter difficulty in eliminating 
room noise and echo. Here we learned the importanee 
of using the right kind of microphone. The new velocity 
or ribbon “mike” picks up sound from all sides and in 
our case was not satisfactory. We found it best to use 
the R.C.A. condenser type and it sends the tone from 
our instrument over the air better than any other we 
have used. 


Our organ is a four-manual Austin installed in 1932. 
The solo division is still incomplete with only four sets 
of pipes at present, Major Flute, Grossgamba, French 
Horn, and English Horn. Preparations are made for an 
Echo Organ. The instrument is double-decked in the 
usual manner, with the Swell and Great Organs below, 
the Solo and Choir above. The panels in the organ-case 
are set back so that the tone comes through with little 
interference. The console is 8’ directly in front of the 
organ and we place the microphone between, about 6’ 
from the case. The announcer is at the church with me 
and uses the same microphone. Such close contact with 
the announcer makes it easier to time the interludes be- 
tween numbers more perfectly, and when assisting solo- 
ists are used it is a help in giving a finished performance. 
The organ-case is designed so as to completely conceal 
all radio equipment except the microphone. 

Tonally the organ is excellent, and with forty-eight 
combination pistons, interesting registration is easy to 
obtain. What we have had to avoid is too much volume 
and heavy pedal stops. It is wise to forget your instru- 





Albinez-d, Cadiz 
Bach-b, Book of Airs (ar. Barnes) 
Bach-o, Liturgical Year (ed. 
Riemenschneider ) 
Bizet-g, Minuetto 
Bingham-h, Pioneer America 
Bingham-h, Adoration 
Banks-h, Summer Idyl 
Barnes-b, Seven Sketches 
Berwald-t, Shepherd and Mocking 
Bird 
Berwald-h, Marche Characteristique 
Bonnet, Ariel 
Brewer-a, Autumn Sketch 
Clokey-j, Sketches from Nature 
-s, Fireside Fancies 
-h, Mountain Sketches 
-h, Woodland Idyl 
-h, Norwegian Village 
Candlyn-g, Chanson 
Ceiga-h, Clouds 
d’Antalffy-g, Madrigale 
-g, Sportive Fauns 
Debussy-b, Damozel Prelude 
-b, Reverie 
-o, Romance 
Andante 
Infant Prodigue 
Petite Suite 
Girl with Flaxen Hair 
Little Shepherd 
Dvorak-g, Indian Wail 
Dett-s, Mammy 
Dawes-ug, Melody A 
Delibes-j, Lackme 
Dickinson-h, Intermezzo 
-h, Reverie 
-h, Memories 
d’Ambresiz-g, Canzonnetta 
Dunckley-o, Bayou Song 
DeLamarter-h, Carillon 
Edmundson-j, Bells through Trees 
-j, Spring Song 
-j, Setting Sun 
Franck-b, Cantabile 
-b, Allegretto 
Friml-g, Echoes of Spring 
-gf, Reflection 


Fibich-g, Souvenir Poetique 
Fairclough-h, Eventide 
Foster-j, Dream Mood 

-o, Sunset in Japanese Garden 
Gaul-j, Little Bells of our Lady 

-h, The Mist 

-j, Pipes of County Clare 

-j, Dagguerotype 
Goodwin-j, In the Garden 
Grieg-g, By the cradle 

-g, Shepherd Boy 

-h, Sunrise 

-o, Solvejgs Song 

-h, Romanza 
Godard-g, Solitude 

-g, Berceuse 
Glazounow-a, Andante Espressivo 
IJadley-g, Atonement of Pan 
Hollins-hn, Spring Song 
Holmes-g, En Mer 
Jenkins-j, Night 
James-o, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Karg-Elert-hn, Harmonies du Soir 

-a, Sunrise 
Korsakov-b, Eastern Romance 

-t, Song of India 

-o, In Silent Woods 
Kriesler-c, Caprice Viennois 
Kramer-j, Intermezzo 
Lemare-a, Twilight Sketches 

-g, Chanson du Bonheur 

-a, Angelus 

-g, October Serenade 
Lester-h, Autumn Mood 

-h, Ebon Lute 
Liszt-c, Angelus 
MacDowell-a, two volumes 
McAmis-h, Dreams 
Matthews-a, Cotswold Air 
Mathews-g, To Spring 
Massenet-o, Angelus 

Thais Meditation 
Moussorsky-h, Old Castle 

-j, A Tear 
Macfarlane-g, Evening Bells 

-g, Scherzo 

-g, Romance A 
Nevin-j, A Sylvan Idyl 


-s, Sketches of the city 
Nearing-h, Southwestern Sketches 
Nash-g, Water Sprites 
Palmgren-b, May Night 
Peele-h, Song in the Night 
Russell-j, Song of Basket Weaver 

-j, Bells of St. Anne 

-j, Up the Saguenay 
Rachmanioff-g, Grusenian Song 

-b, Melody 
Rebikoff-g, Dance of the Bells 

-a, March 

-a, Echo Rustique 

-b, Berceuse 
Rubinstein-g, Kamennoi-Ostrow 

-g, Music of Spheres 
Russolo-j, Chimes of St. Mark’s 
Shure-j, Through Palestine 

-o, Cypress Groves of Lebanon 

-j, Assyrian Shepherd 
Schubert-o, Unfinished: Mvt. 1 

-c, Serenade 

-h, Moment Musicale 
Stoughton-uw, In India 

-o, In Fairyland 

-uw, Tanglewood Tales 

-j, Sea Sketches 

-uw, Dreams 

-uw, Chinese Garden 
Saint-Saens-c, Reverie du Soir 

-o, The Swan 

-t, My Heart at Thy 

-o, Nightingale and Rose 

-g, Carillon 
Swinnen-j, Chinoiserie 
Stebbins-g, In Summer 
Sanders-h, Joy 

-h, Ballade 
Sowerby-h, Requiescat in Pace 

-h, Carillon 

-h, Comes Autumn Time 

-b, In my Canoe 
Seder-j, Chapel of San Miquel 
Tchaikowsky-o, Melodie 
Thompson-h, Through the Valley 

-h, American Soldier 
Voris-h, Springtime Mood 

-s, Cantilena 
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ment has a Diapason chorus and use the chorus reeds for 
short phrases only. : 

Flute tone in almost any combination comes over the 
air very near perfection. Four-foot flutes added to any 
reed or string stop will brighten and add a sparkle to it. 
Large-scale flutes are best in upper registers. Strings, 
not too keen, are ideal for accompaniment and when used 
for a solo are made even better by adding a 4’ Gemshorn 
or flute, a Dulciana 12th, or soft mixture. Any com- 
bination of medium or soft flutes and strings comes over 
nicely. 

A wehediont reed is safe to use in almost any reg- 
ister. If the Tremulant is light and the beat not too 
slow, the French Horn can be used with it occasionally, 
and you have a lovely set-up for solo. The French Horn 
combined with the Major Flute or Gamba is also good. 
An English Horn is beautiful alone and a piquant effect 
is obtained by the addition of a 4’ Gemshorn. The Oboe 
can be used in many ways—alone, with a soft Nasard, 
8’ flutes or strings, or flutes 4’ and 2’. In a recent num- 
ber I used a combination of Cornopean, Oboe, 4’ flute, 
with Tremulant, and the single-note melody played in 
the tenor register went over with almost a cello-like 
quality. : 

One’s ideas of proper Pedal balance have to be con- 
siderably revised. I now seldom use more than two 16’ 
Pedal stops out of the half-dozen on the organ: the 
Gedeckt and the Gamba, and on rare occasions the second 
16’ Diapason Soft 8’ stops are usually all right, and the 
balance of Pedal tone is best obtained by use of the 
manual-to-pedal couplers. 

Chimes come over the air especially well and I always 
try to include a number calling for them. Some of the 
Lemare transcriptions in his Encore series (published by 
Gray) and his transcription album (issued by Presser) 
make use of the Chimes and Harp most artistically. The 
new Harp with wood resonators is of excellent quality, 
and when used with the fan Tremulants found in Austin 
organs the effect is somewhat like a Vibra-Harp and 
makes a perfect background during announcements. 


Pretoria’s Town Hall Organ 


Analysis of the Concert Organ Built by the 
Kimball Company for Mr. Connell 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 
Organ-Department Editor 


WHE BUILDING of a big organ for export- 

Wi ation is always an event of significance. 

1 Pretoria in South Africa has a Town Hall 

which needed an organ to make it com- 

| plete according to the very worthy tradi- 

mE tion set by England, the mother-country. 

Mr. John Connell, municipal organist, conductor, and 

general master of all important musical activities in 

Johannesburg and South Africa generally, was the wise 

counselor for the purchaser in specifications of the organ 

and all matters pertaining to it. He made a concert tour 

of America shortly before the Pretoria organ was pur- 

chased, which gave him accurate information as to the 
present status of American organ-building. 

The selection of the W. W. Kimball Company to ex- 
ecute the scheme was a real token of the regard Mr. 
Connell must have formed for American work and for 
this firm in particular. The field of choice was wide 
open, much more so than it would be when a large organ 
's to be purchased in this country or Europe. 
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Now let us see what sort of an organ Mr. Connell 
thought was suitable and desirable for a town hall in 
South Africa. Though the preference in T.A.O. col- 
umns is to publish stoplists only after the instruments 
have been built and finished in their final auditorium, the 
Pretoria stoplist was published by request much earlier, 
and will be found on page 284 of the June 1934 issue, 
to which the reader is referred. 

We hear so much talk in well-informed quarters of 
the harmonically bright organ. We now want quantities 
of mixture work, bright Diapasons, no big, dull-toned 
flutes, and an insistence on clarity and transparency. It 
is worth noting the high percentage of tin in the Diapa- 
sons and Mixtures in this organ. Kimball believes this 
to be an important factor in obtaining the utmost in har- 
monic brightness. This can be argued, I am well aware, 
on both sides. 

At a recent convention of the Northern Ohio A. G. O., 
during the course of a talk I was giving on the Tonal 
Characteristics of the Modern Organ, I was asked: “Is 
the quality of the metal of great importance in getting 
this much-sought harmonically bright tone?” I answered 
that this was one factor only. A Diapason of pure block- 
tin might be voiced in such a manner, with high, narrow 
mouth, and thick upper-lip, to produce a very founda- 
tional tone, with little harmonic development. On the 
other hand, a Diapason of common metal (20% tin, bal- 
ance lead with a little antimony for stiffening) might be 
so voiced with a wide, low mouth, and fairly sharp upper- 
lip, as to produce a very bright tone. These are two ex- 
treme instances, to be sure, but they are given to prove 
that the treatment of the mouth and upper-lip have quite 
as much, if not more influence on the tone than the qual- 
ity of metal. But if we combine a metal of rich tin con- 
tent with the right sort of voicing practise, as Kimball 
is doing, then I believe we get something a little better 
than if the same voicing treatment were applied to com- 
mon-metal pipes. 

In other words, assuming two Diapasons of precisely 
the same scale, width and height of mouth, and voiced 
identically, the one of pure tin, and the other of common 
metal, I believe the consensus of trained musical opinion 
would favor the former. The wisdom of our organ 
building ancestors is at least followed when Diapasons 
are made rich in tin content. The much-vaunted Silber- 
mann organs of Bach’s time followed this practise. Not 
that I think it particularly desirable that we make our 
modern organs sound like a Bach organ. But one of 
their chief characteristics was clarity and transparency, 
and if that’s one of the features we want, it seems to be 
sensible to follow what they did in the matter of metal. 

I am well aware that one of our leading builders has 
stated that a high percentage of tin is entirely unneces- 
sary to produce bright tone. I believe this to be true, as 
I have already stated, but I also agree with Kimball 
Company that better results may be obtained when tin 
is generously used. The fact that block-tin has about 
doubled in price from its recent low, and is now about 
five or six times the cost of lead, may possibly account 
for the lack of enthusiasm for the prodigal employment 
of this metal in organs today. 

I am discussing this matter purely from the artistic 
side, and ignoring the commercial aspects of the matter 
that Diapason pipes made of tin must necessarily cost 
considerably more. After all, this additional cost is such 
a small fraction of the total cost of an organ, that it 
seems as though it might be disregarded, if it is defi- 
nitely established that pure tin is really worth while. At 
least the Kimball Company feel this way about it, and 
I can’t help but agree with them. 
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It should be noted that the specifications indicate no 
true Choir Organ as we are accustomed to think of it. 
The bottom manual, normally the Choir, is assigned to 
an Orchestral Organ that is an orchestral division in 
every sense of the word. The enclosed section of the 
Great, largely a Dulciana organ, is in reality the equiv- 
alent of a Choir Organ. This section may be either 
connected or disconnected from the main Great Organ 
by means of triplicate pistons, or made available in the 
same manner on the bottom keyboard. This is rather 
an innovation, and Mr. Connell no doubt had good rea- 
sons for wanting to dispose the tonal forces in this 
manner. I am not sure that I would have done it in this 
way, but I can see some advantages to it. 

The Great and Swell divisions are very complete. The 
2r Vox Humana on the Swell brings to mind the big 
Harvard University organ which has no Vox Humana. 
We should page Messrs. Covell and Gammons about this. 

The Pedal Organ appears particularly noteworthy in 
that it represents, to my mind, an excellent compromise 
between the kind of Pedal Organ wanted by entirely- 
straight Pedal enthusiasts and that wanted by those who 
still believe a Pedal for a large organ can be adequately 
built with 100 pipes, and the balance augmented. Here 
there is a complete, independent Diapason Chorus of 
one 16’ wood, two 16’ metal, 8’ octave, 4’ superoctave, 
and 3r. mixture. Also an independent 16’ Trombone 
besides the unit Bombarde at four pitches. I am satis- 
fied that this is all one could reasonably ask for. A 
great wealth of softer subsidiary voices are obtained by 
borrowing or extension in the usual manner. This seems 
to me to be the ideal solution of the Pedal Organ for a 
big instrument. I endorse it 100%. It is interesting to 
note that the scales of the high-pressure Pedal reeds are 
very moderate, compared to what was thought necessary 
a few years ago. There is a great deal more music in 
these pipes, but not so much material as there used to 
be. We certainly all live and learn. 

The photograph shows the complete organ in the 
erecting-room of the Kimball factory in Chicago. Left 
to right the divisions are: Solo, Orchestral, Swell, 
Pedal; at the right rear, the Great Organ; in the right 
foreground, unenclosed Great. The organ will be placed 
across the whole front of the auditorium, over the 
proscenium, and will be laid out in the same manner as 
on the factory floor, except that it will be in one line 
straight across. 

So far as I know, this is the first instance on record 
of a large organ’s being entirely set up, including the 
reeds, and being made playable in its entirety before any 
parts were shipped away. Organ factory erecting-room 
floors used to be far too crowded in the old days to per- 
mit of this. 
of an organ as heard in the factory, rather than when 
the organ is installed in its permanent home. So many 
factors of an acoustical nature enter in to make the 
organ sound so much better or worse in the factory than 
where it is finally placed, as to make comment of this 
kind very dangerous. But knowing quite intimately the 
large Kimball municipal organs at Memphis and Minne- 
apolis, and all the improvements in voicing technic which 
Kimball, as well as the other leading builders, have 
learned during the past few years in building up a clear 
and brilliant ensemble, I believe I am quite safe in stating 
that this will be a worthy example of the best type of 
American organ-building when it is installed some 11,000 
miles away from the place it was built. 


I am all through commenting on the effect - 
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THE STOPLIST 
We regret exceedingly that Dr. Barnes’ analysis could 
not have been produced in the same issue with the stop- 
list, but he manifestly could not prepare such an article 
till Mr. Connell had been to America to officially accept 
the instrument and guarantee its builders against further 
after-thought changes. Mr. Connell made a hurried trip 
early in the fall and not only accepted the instrument 
with but minor changes, but was most enthusiastic both 
about it and its builders. We therefore can now be 
reasonably certain that the specifications will suffer no 
further change; presumably very few large organs are 
ever built without changes in the stoplist between the 
time the contract is signed and the day the organ is 
finally dedicated, and quite frequently these changes rep- 
resent details of considerable value, else the owners and 
builder would not bother to change. 

The correct content now is: 

V-81. R-97. S-115. B-23. P-6289. 

This adds one rank, one stop, one borrow, and 146 
pipes. The composition of the mixtures is now available 
in the customary all too brief form: 


Pedal 3r: 12-17-19. 

Great 5r: 15-17-19-22-26. 
Swell 5r: 15-17-19-21-22. 
Solo 6r: 12-15-19-22-26-29. 


Great: A 2’ Dulciana borrow has been added to the 
expressive division. 

Swell: The Vox Humana has been changed from a 
one-rank register of 73 pipes to a two-rank of 146. 

Orchestral: Tower Chimes have been made playable 
from the Orchestral manual. 

Solo: The Mixture has been changed from 305 pipes 
to 366. The second-touch has evidently been discarded, 
though the nine traps remain; therefore the change im- 
plies but the removal of the second-touch Xylophone 
stop, which is still available in the normal first-touch. 

Among the accessories have been added two sets of 
triplicate pistons, carrying the expressive Great to the 
Orchestral manual, and operating the two divisions of 
the Great on the Great manual. 

Solid music-rack. 

Blower: 25 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

We suggest that those of our readers who like to have 
these important stoplists correct in detail, note these 
changes on pages 284 and 285 of their 1934 June issue. 
—T.S.B. 

—SERVICE DETAILS: GREGORIAN— 
Should Gregorian music he accompanied? Hear it both 
ways and the answer will be invariably unaccompanied. 

In one church, with a paid chorus of fine voices,. an 
accompanied use of: Gregorian melodies sacrificed that 
peculiar liturgical essence that is the soul of plainsong. 

But in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City, four visitors sampled Gregorian done by Mr. Nor- 
man Coke-Jephcott’s superb boychoir with no accompani- 
ment and all agreed it was magnificently effective: two 
were organists, one was a vocal soloist, and one a lay- 
man, but all agreed. 


—MAKING MONEY WITH RECITALS— 
Earl R. Larson of the First Methodist, Duluth, Min., 
writes: “Mr. Sircom’s recital Nov. 9 was the first for 
this. season. We present three or four each year and 
make money at a 10c admission charge. Our seating 
capacity is 1500 and every seat is filled as a rule. We 
draw from towns in all directions and the event is usual- 
ly talked about for weeks. The 10c admission is charged 
for both adults and children.” 
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Editorial Reflections 


Keep It Going 


re ay r i WALLACE W. KIMBALL is the 

f WA ., author of a statement frequently quoted 
Lal in these pages: “The organ builder will 

av prosper only in direct proportion to the 

WY Pk desire of the people to listen to his 

Ew) product.” Perhaps our readers are tired 
of — "the quotation, but the question uppermost 
in everyone’s mind today is how to insure the return 
of prosperity to the organ world; Mr. Kimball hap- 
pens to be the one who first stated how to do it. We 
must make the cultured public want to hear the organ. 
That includes everybody and everything—the organ 
builder, the publisher of organ music, the organist; 
good and legitimate organ literature, good organ- 
playing, well-made programs, appealing tones from 
the pipes after the voicer finishes them. 

The St. Mary experiment is over. On eight con- 
secutive Wednesday evenings the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin in the heart of the theatrical district of 
New York City brought real crowds to its auditorium 
and fed them with the severest type of organ litera- 
ture played by seven of our most prominent American 
organists and one of Europe’s most distinguished 
players. So far as I know, such a series had not been 
given in New York with similar success at any time 
during the past thirty years. 

What does it mean? I’m sure of only one thing, 
that I do not know what it means. Perhaps it was 
an accident; but an astonishing accident it certainly 
must have been, to draw a full-house for eight con- 
secutive Wednesdays. 

Could it mean at last a public appreciation of fine 
organ literature? I doubt it. Only last year St. 
Mary’s. presented similar programs played by such 
eminent organists as Messrs. E. Power Biggs, Palmer 
Christian, Hugh Porter, and Ernest White. The pro- 
grams were just like this year’s, but the audiences 
were not. What made the difference? 

If we dared conclude that audiences are at last ready 
for fine organs, fine organ literature, fine organ play- 
ing throughout all our larger cities, we should all get 
together, sing the Doxology, and then stage a parade 
clear across the country. I do not believe we dare 
draw such a conclusion. I fear we shall meet small 
audiences again next time, and progress from there 
onward by ups and downs, but with more mileage 
made on the ups than lost on the downs. If that be 
anywhere near a correct guess, we are all in for happy 
days soon again. If only we can get audiences that 
really like fine organ music played on fine modern 
organs by organists who are thoroughly modern, we 
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have but to sow the seed and in a decade begin to 
reap a grand harvest. 

Mr. Raymond Nold, organist and director of all 
music activities of this highest of high churches, mail- 
ed about two thousand announcements before the first 
recital was played; the better newspapers carried a 
few lines each week announcing the recitalist of the 
coming Wednesday, usually with but a mention of 
the place, hour, and player. 

What did the church get out of it? Probably its 
greatest return was the gratification it experienced in 
being thus so deeply serviceable every Wednesday 
evening for two months to so great a number of peo- 
ple who otherwise could not have benefitted by its 
existence. Churches want people to attend. St. 
Mary’s had them attending, perhaps in greater num- 
bers than even the festival morning services draw; 
and what these people got was not entertainment in 
the sense the theater and concert hall give, but spirit- 
ual benefit in that peculiar way that comes only 
through reaching our finest sensibilities. Twenty-four 
of the offerings were directly spiritual, directly Bibli- 
cal in their intent—such as the choralpreludes of Bach, 
O God Thou Faithful God, Now Blessed be Thou 
Christ Jesu, Come Savior of the Nations. Here indeed 
was a spiritual ministry delivered most eloquently and 
not a word spoken. Men of every race and every 
creed were moved by that message. Of course there 
was no applause. So far as the conduct of the audi- 
ences was concerned they might have been congrega- 
tions, for all the casual visitor could observe. There 
was the offering too at each recital. For the Bach 
program I saw a five-dollar bill on the plate. Here 
was a church ministering to humanity. And humanity 
appreciated that kind of ministry enough to come, and 
come again, and keep coming. 

Will recitalists throughout the country dare take 
note of these programs and attempt similarly severe 
offerings everywhere? I hope not. I fear it would be 
fatal. We in New York have labored for decades to 
make our public take such music. The soil has been 
thoroughly cultivated. The finest seeds have been 
sown. The laborers have worked diligently. It’s been 
a labor of love, art for art’s sake. Lynnwood Farnam 
did not begin it but he was the first to stick to it per- 
sistently enough to make an impression on a cosmo- 
politan crowd of millions. He finally won, and died in 
the winning. 

Here’s a program that appeals to me. It was played 
Nov. 22nd in the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Fort Wayne, Ind., by Mr. Josef Schnelker: 

Mendelssohn, Son- 1: Allegro 
Widor, 6: Adagio 

Bach, Fantasia and’ Fugue Gm 
Brahms, Deck thyself O my soul 
























































A Rose breaks into bloom 

Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 

Rogers, Son. 1: Scherzo 

Yon, Gesu Bambino 

McKinley, Cantilena 

Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 

Maquaire, 1: Allegro 

I believe this is the way our programs should run. 

It begins with the simple Mendelssohn and then goes 
immediately to a presentation of the classics, climax- 
ing the group with Bach and Brahms, and throwing 
Widor and Dupre in for good measure. So much in 
behalf of real -organ literature. Immediately comes 


the diversion: the rhythmic in Rogers, the melodic in | 


Yon and McKinley, the mood-painting in Karg-Elert, 
and the dashing finale in Maquaire. What could be 
better? The seed-sowing has not been neglected, but 
the non-musical man has-not been tortured beyond 
endurance; just about at the time he was finding His 
hat for an exit he had that bewitching Scherzo, then 
the soulful, rich Gesu Bambino, the classic Cantilena 
melody, and the lovely harmonies of Karg-Elert. And 
would be go? Not much. He stayed and liked it. 
What’s moré, he’d no doubt go back again next time. 
Isn’t it a splendidly-made program? I think it is. 

There is no need of playing transcriptions. What 
more lovely melody than Gesu Bambino? Where can 
we find sprightlier rhythmic beauty than in Mr. Rog- 
ers’ Scherzo? I believe programs of this kind can do 
most for the welfare of us all, can do most to make 
the public desire to listen to the product of the organ 
builder, the organ composer, the organ publisher, the 
organ player. 

Let us not falsely conclude that the St. Mary ex- 
periment calls for a deluge of severity. In calls for an 
age of reason in our program-making.—T.S.B. 
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Our First Forty Years | 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir School 
From its Beginning to the Present 
By MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


DEDICATION 
To my father, Elias Vosseller, whose belief in my “idea” 
at the start made possible the Children’s Choirs, and to 
all people in The Village who have contributed with their 
interest, understanding, and support, I dedicate this story 
of the Flemington Choir School. 
—E.V.-F.V. 
I. THE START 

—3|LEMINGTON’S original little Children’s 
Choir that had its beginning in the Presby- 
terian Church here in Flemington, New 
Jersey, during the days of the “elegant 
nineties” (1895) is a far cry to the big 
Choir School of today, well organized and 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey; but the 
same love and zeal attending its beginning hold firm and 
true now. Perhaps that is why it has withstood the hard 
weather of criticism and adversity, to grow steadily in 
idealism and attainments. It is certain, however, it has 
passed the wildest dreams of those two girls who gave 
it its start. 

A week-end house-party, and I, a young girl full o/ 
life, enthusiasm, and ardently musical, had gone to enjoy 
the fun and frolic. It was here I first heard of a chil: 
dren’s choir. Walking past the Presbyterian Church 





my cousin remarked that a children’s choir had just beer 
formed there, and her little daughter Molly had joined it 
Immediately interested, I eagerly sought for details— 
how many in it, how often did they meet, what did the) 
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sing? And while I remained for several days, I thought 
of little but the children’s choir I was determined to or- 
ganize just as soon as I could get home. 

' Fortunately I was so situated that this project was 
launched far more easily than would have been possible 
under different conditions. Not until years later was this 
fact pointed out to me. 

It so happened my father was an extremely musical 
man, had taught the popular singing-schools of a former 
generation, had been an organist for years, although he 
was not playing anywhere at that time; but he was an 
elder in the church, superintendent of the Sunday School, 
and an intimate friend of the pastor, Dr. George S. Mott. 
Our family had a good social standing, which counted 
for much in those snobbish days. A social prestige 
would naturally carry support to any plan one of the 
youngsters desired to undertake. 

Since then I have wondered if another young girl dif- 
ferently situated could have launched so radical an idea 
as a children’s choir in a staid Presbyterian Church so 
succesfully as we were able to do; the girl I chose to 
help me had the same social position and her parents 
the same church standing as mine. The one who pointed 
out these things declared it could not have been possi- 
ble; I can only thank a kind Providence that created such 
advantages for us. 

Anyway, unconscious of any special advantages I hur- 
ried home to talk the plan over with my parents. My 
father was interested at once, and felt it could be done 
if I were willing to work hard and stick to it. No need 
for that advice. Had I not secretly dreamed of a choir 
for years? Now here it was—just a little talk, arrange- 
ment, and I could have a choir of my very own! 

My father said I would have to talk over my plans 
with the minister. This was not difficult. Dr. Mott was 
a charming person. My sister and I had played in his 
garden, picking violets under his study-windows, since 
we were little girls. He loved children; one might be 
sure of his understanding. And so it was. He greeted 
me cordially and beamed his pleasure at my proposal. 
Of course I could have a choir! I returned home jubi- 
lant. Next, my father said I must talk it over with the 
organist, explaining to me it would require tact, and he 
added that I was “very young.” But I had no fear of 
talking it over with the organist either. Mrs. George 
Bell was a delightful person, accommodating the church 
with her playing until a permanent organist could be 
procured. 

Now many in the choir had been singing there since 
before I was born; they might resent it very much when 
they learned I wanted to turn them out on certain Sun- 
days when the little choir sang. All this would necessi- 
tate great tact, my father explained; and I realize now 
he set up these obstacles as a test and I don’t doubt that 
he and Dr. Mott, who were great friends, went over 
the matter carefully together. They were both peace- 
loving men, desiring happy conditions about them. How- 
ever, he said nothing of this, if it ever really happened, 
but urged me to see the organist at once before my en- 
thusiastic talk got about and the local gossip should de- 
stroy my entire plan. 

When I interviewed Mrs. Bell she immediately fell 
right in with the idea and volunteered to talk it over 
with the choir. And how much she did help us later! 
I shall always be grateful for the valuable assistance 
and support she rendered to a handful of wriggling, rest- 
less children and two ardent but untrained girls, 
struggling to make their project go. 

About the big choir: I never did know what hap- 
pened, but I suspect Dr. Mott, in his own tactful and 


charming manner, had a talk with the singers and 
smoothed out any ruffled feelings which might have ex- 
isted. Our choir, like all volunteer choirs of that day, 
were touchy and easily offended; but I never heard a 
murmur of dissent or criticism of my plan to unseat 
them from time to time in a service, to give way to the 
children. They were always in the congregation when 
the youngsters sang, seeming to enjoy the service from 
a church pew instead of from the opposite angle of the 
choirloft. Probably another thing that checked their re- 
sentment, if they had any, was the fact that some of these 
singers were parents with children of their own in the 
little choir. We soon learned the shortest cut to a par- 
ent’s interest and support was through the child. Win 
the child and you had the mother, as surely as day fol- 
lows night. 

When all these matters were settled with the pastor, 
organist, and choir, I realized I would need a helper and 
my father reminded me the helper must be musical or 
she would be of but little assistance. 

Bessie Hopewell was a popular young girl in the 
church, just home from boarding-school, with no profes- 
sional prospects; girls in those days had no professional 
aims, so Bessie was floating around the village, engaged 
in the life of a social butterfly. She was musical, gay, and 
attractive. The children would be sure to like her. I 
chose her and a great choice it proved to be. Exactly op- 
posite in temperament and feeling, we gave strength to 
each other’s weaknesses; and we are together yet, part- 
ners and associates in every forward step the choir 
makes. 

My father was delighted with my choice, for he and 
her father were great friends. After all the necessary 
interviews were over, Bessie and I were left to work out 
the plan in our own fashion; but our fathers had many 
chuckles over the scheme. Mr. Hopewell, a member of 
the choir and an extremely musical man, was as de- 
lighted with the idea as my father had been. How much 
help they rendered we shall never know, but I’m sure 
they lifted us over many a hard bump and protected us 
at every turn. Of course there were bumps aplenty; 
but we were growing all the while, and I believe we have 
met them squarely and with ordinary wisdom. I hope so. 

We decided to seek our recruits from the Sunday 
School. I played the piano there, while my father was 
superintendent. An announcement about the new choir 
would be easy. All musical children who wished to join 
a children’s choir were invited. There was no thought 
of voice; only a desire to belong, counted. Meanwhile, 
we had done a lot of talking (at least, I had) and Dr. 
Mott, unsolicited, announced one morning in church, 
“two accomplished young ladies of the congregation” 
were about to form a children’s choir; he urged every 
parent to avail themselves of this opportunity for their 
children. 

All this, and we were off for a fine start. Yes, I see 
more and more clearly we had a fortunate beginning. 
Many another with our ardor, and even more ability, 
but without our good fortune, could not have met with 
such success. So I grow increasingly grateful to our 
fathers and grateful to that dear old pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Mott. 

(To be continued) 


NOTICE 


To any of our readers who chanced to see the fabric of 
lies published in many newspapers that Miss Vosseller’s 
choirs were to sing carols on Christmas morning before 
the jail-window of the man charged with the world’s 
most heinous crime of kidnapping, murder, and extor- 
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tion, against Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh, we wish to say 
merely that the very presence of such a creature in the 
jail at Flemington has caused the Children’s Choirs this 
year to omit, from the street on which the jail is located, 
such carol-singing as has heretofore been done there as 
on all other streets of the village. There is such a thing 
as decency in the world, though some newspapers and 
lawyers who defend kidnapping-extortioners do not 
seem to value it as much as the money they think they 
can get otherwise.—T.S.B. 


Critiques 
An Endeavor to Report Honestly on the Details 
of Concert Performances 
....DR. COURBOIN.... 
Hallowe’en must have curtailed the attendance for the 
fifth of the St. Mary recital series, for the sixth drew a 
crowded house again; Dr. Charles M. Courboin’s pro- 
gram: 
Handel, Occasional Oratorio Overture 
Franck, Cantabile 
de Boeck, Allegretto 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Christ lay in death’s dark prison 
When Adam fell the frame entire 
Franck, Chorale 3 
Saint-Saens, Sym. 3: Largo 
Bach, Passacaglia 

Handel’s sprightly simplicities may make a good open- 
ing number for an ordinary program, but we find nothing 
of interest in any of it, nor was Dr. Courboin’s artistry 
sufficient to overcome the handicap of a composer with 
nothing to say; if some publisher were to produce these 
Handel things under a fictitious name as by a living com- 
poser, there isn’t a recitalist in the world who would 
program them. So we pass the lengthy Handel and deal 
with Franck’s Cantabile, a number Dr. Courboin does 
to perfection. In that both the composer and the recital- 
ist were giving the audience a treat. It was a glorious 
piece of meditative, quiet, beautiful, profound music, 
music that made the audience lose itself in complete en- 
joyment. Melodic bits cropped up in beautiful tones in 
great variety and persistent sweetness, somewhat as the 
woodwind and other appealing solo voices of the orches- 
tra have their moments against a quiet background of 
strings; and it was beautiful, beautiful and profound. 

The Allegretto was dressed in violent contrast—open- 
ing theme on soft registration, secondary themes with 
fortissimo effect—and the delicate beauties of rhythmic 
play were lost in a forest of Diapasons. The Bach D- 
major tended toward less than fortissimo registration and 
made us imagine how beautifully it would. sound under 
Dr. Courboin’s hand if he were to cast tradition to the 
winds and paint that Prelude and Fugue as a colorful 
piece of happy music, never growing more boisterous 
than a mezzopiano, save at the climax; can we imagine 
what he could do with it on that basis? 

But when Franck came in again with his A-minor 
Chorale the audience was in for one of the rarest treats. 
There again we had poise to perfection, artistry enjoy- 
ing itself so thoroughly in lovely rich organ tones that 
notes and audiences were forgotten, and against a back- 
ground of quiet meditation, innumerable melodies and 
counter-melodies sang their brief songs in the color of 
Oboes, Clarinets, Vox Humanas, and those inimitable 
organ voices made possible not merely by the art of 
such a tonal master as Mr. G. Donald Harrison but made 
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possible by the art of the organist who knows what to do 
with Nasards, Tierces, and Larigots. That Franck as 
Dr. Courboin played it was worth the agony of waiting 
through a dozen of Handel overtures and concertos. If 
any aspiring organist wants to know what is meant by 
poise, let him hear the Franck Chorale as Dr. Courboin 
does it on an organ that has such Swell and Choir Or- 
gans as St. Mary’s has. 

Saint-Saens’ Symphony transcription was music of the 
same order, done in the same superb beauty. Most of it 
from pianissimo to mezzopiano, with an occasional short 
excursion into forte or even fortissimo. And the Pas- 
sacaglia closed the program. One hundred organists out 
of every hundred suddenly revert to pianissimo and 
catchy registration at the 15th and 16th appearances oi 
the theme, and Dr. Courboin did likewise, but he scored 
a departure by using those effects in three or four oi 
the earlier appearances, not building up from pianissimo 
to fortissimo, climaxing on the 14th and then a sudden 
drop to pianissimo on the 15th; was his method good or 
bad? Both opinions were held—as they ever will be 
about anything in the organ world. In spite of the very 
obvious danger of killing this Passacaglia with the kind- 
ness of over-much fussing, either in tempo or registra- 
tion, I rather liked it. Those who have the Stokowski 
recording will remember that he begins it by a pianissimo 
statement of the theme on strings, and begins the treble 
accompaniment (at the theme’s second appearance) 
pianissimo, developing gradually thence to a semi-climax, 
dropping back for the filligree on the 15th and 16th ap- 
pearances, and then going headlong into a grand, thrill- 
ing build-up to a climax; he thén drops back for a mu- 
sical announcement of the fugue themes, developing once 
more steadily and persistently to a complete climax. 
Grand it is, that way. Who can challenge the reading 
of a Stokowski? That man has not yet been born. Yet 
I believe Dr. Courboin is experimenting in perhaps a 
commendable direction. The fugue began too loudly, on 
mixed-registration, and thereby lost a little of the sweep 
of its on-rush toward the climax, but when the climax 
did untangle itself it was brilliant, thrilling, and satisfy- 
ing. : 

Other recitalists should not imitate his lengthy waits 
between numbers, nor his habit of touching a chord on 
the organ to ask the audience to be silent; if they ever 
are successful in imitating his poise, his orchestral-like 
characteristic of picking out themes, sentences, and 
phrases on varying solo colors against a soft background 
of strings, without allowing such lengthy works as the 
Franck and Saint-Saens to die, the organ recital will 
come into its own with a rush. It’s already doing it, I 
believe. 


_ «+..MR. CHRISTIAN.... 

For the seventh of St. Mary’s series of eight recitals the 
audience again provided a better-filled house than organ 
recitals were drawing in New York City last year; per- 
haps the sudden cold weather accounted for an apparent 
drop of about thirty or forty persons under for previous 
week’s record, for certainly Mr. Christian presented one 
of the best programs: 

Bach, Prelude Bm 

Vivaldi-Bach, Concerto in D 

Georg Schumann, Passacaglia on Bach 

Vierne, Clair de Lune 

Franck, Fantasia 

Karg-Elert, O God Thou faithful 

Now blessed the Thou 
Ernest Ibbotson, Through the Mist (ms.) 
Sinding, Rhapsody 
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Mr. Christian’s treatment of the opening Bach B- 
minor Prelude gave a perfect example of what we mean 
by definitely planning a number. He didn’t merely begin 
to play, and then depend upon chance for the rest; in- 
stead he thought about ways and means of making the 
most of its materials. It doesn’t much matter what sort 
of a plan is used in laying out a work, so long as the 
plan fits the context of the work itself ;.in this instance 
Mr. Christian began softly, at not too rapid tempo, and 
built up quite gradually to the point he found best suited 
to a climax, which he reached with a stunningly effec- 
tive addition of the brass; instead of remaining at a 
monotonous strength from there on, the piece was played 
to conform to a well-laid plan—just as a great cathe- 
dral is built to definite and detailed plans. A composition 
that could have been just another Bach number, became 
a masterpiece. 

Bach thought enough of Vivaldi’s works to not only 
copy them for his own use but transcribe some of them 
for the organ. The Concerto in D, as it was presented 
in this program, showed innumerable reasons for Bach’s 
enthusiasm; here we heard Mr. Christian at his best, 
clean-cut playing, convincing climaxes, delicate nuances, 
splendid phrasing, fine color-sense—everything that 
makes modern organ-playing attractive. 

Some thought Georg Schumann uninteresting, but I 
heard it with much pleasure; it is big music somewhat 
in the Ramin-Reger manner; its dissonances are spicy 
rather than ugly; its thematic development is not at all 
bound by Bach’s Passacaglia; it has some beautifully 
delicate moments, and some gripping fortissimos, and in 
the whole thing the performer seemed to be so in mood 
with the composer that it became, as its place on the 
program seemed to intend it should, the climax. Only a 


master musician can play such a work and give it variety 


without loss of cohesion. It was Palmer Christian at 
his best, I thought, making his third consecutive 100% 
score on the program. 

Schumann left me rather day-dreaming through Vierne 
and Franck, but somewhere I came back to notice a mar- 
velously beautiful fade-out on a final chord, the organ 
diminuendoing into a pianississimo with not a joint in it 
anywhere—the sort of thing Farnam liked so well to do. 
As this program unfolded it seemed to me that Mr 
Christian was making a more nearly perfect use of the 
crescendo shoes than I had noticed in other recitals; ] 
do not recall even one opening of the shutters that was 
a false move. I have often thought it would be good to 
heat the crescendo-shoes to high temperature so that the 
right foot wouldn’t dare stay on any of them; such play- 
ers as Mr. Christian would then be provided with pri- 
vate keys to lock the heat off while they were playing. 

Karg-Elert’s choralpreludes at least have the grace of 
being short. Ibbotson’s manuscript was a colorful piece 
of mood-painting. Sinding wound up the whole program 
with a grand climax reached without too lengthy de- 
tours. And it was one of the most satisfactory of the 
seven programs to date. Perfect? No, nothing is per- 
tect; but the only negative impression I carried away was 
that there was a little too much playing above mezzo- 
piano and not quite enough under it. After all, loud 
music is never beautiful; it is only impressive, grand. 
It takes soft music to bring utter peace, serene beauty. 
Perhaps I am entirely wrong about this predilection for 


longer periods of undisturbed pianissimo and piano in. 


recitals, but since no one personally concerned in these 
eight reviews can feel inclined to thank me for the hours 
I nave spent and the efforts I have made, in the prepara- 
tion and publication of them, I might as well have at least 
the satisfaction of having been honest with myself and 


with my readers. Organ playing has so remarkably ad- 
vanced that no truthful review of such recitals as these 
eight could in any sense contain more criticism than 
praise. In Mr. Christian’s case, he was more than up to 
his own best; few inded have been the artists who could 
do what he did successively in the B-minor Prelude, the 
Vivaldi, and the Schumann, and then finish the remain- 
ing six numbers with never a false move anywhere. It 
takes personal mastery to do work like that in public.— 
y ok 
(To be concluded next month) 


4S 
LET THE CONGREGATION SING 
By Ray Hastincs, Mus.Doc. 

Congregational singing should never be considered as a 
mere matter of form. In points of appealing melody 
and rich harmonies our congregations find some of the 
world’s most satisfying music in our hymns. These 
‘masterpieces in miniature’—carefully selected for variety 
of rhythm and key, as well as with consideration of text- 
requirement—can under authoritative direction count for 
much. They serve to unify the spirit of the congrega- 
tion and prepare for the message of the service. After 
thirty years of church playing, I am putting more and 
more value upon that part of the service in which all may 
have a part—and sing! 


—PIETRO YON— 

one of the world’s most convincing concert organists is 
engaged as organist for the concert performance of his 
new oratorio, “The Triumph of St. Patrick,” to be given 
in March in Rockford, IIl.; this notable work was first 
presented under distinguished patronage in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, as told in these pages at that time. 
This will be Mr. Yon’s second appearance in Rockford 
this season, having given a recital there Nov. 16. Nov. 
13 he played for the A.G.O. in Buffalo, and Nov. 14 
at Marygrove College, Detroit. 


—FESTIVAL MUSICALE— 
Nov. 25 Dr. Wm. C. Carl presented in the First Presby- 
terian, New York, before a large congreg“tion, a special 
program of Music of the European Festivals; our com- 
ments are from data furnished by Dr. Carl: 

Organ and Viola d’Amore: Marc, Suite in D (Mare 
was master of music in Rheims in 1724). 

Off.: Haydn, Music of the European Festivals. 

“Festival Te Deum,” Haydn (recently published, sung. 
at the three-choirs festival in England last September). 

“Jubilate Domino,” Buxtehude (cantata for solo alto, 
viola d’amore, and organ, written for Buxtehude’s own 
famous musicales in Marienkirche, Lubeck; recently 
published and the score brought back by Dr. Carl after 
his summer abroad; first performance in America). 

“Hallelujah Chorus,’ Beethoven. 

“Awake my powers,” Bach (air for baritone, from 
cantata of the same name). 

“Et incarnatus est,” Mozart (air for soprano, from 
the C-Minor Mass). 

“From Thee O Source of being,’ Mozart (air for 
tenor, from “The Penitent David,” sung at the Salzburg 
festival, new in America). 

“Dies Irae,” “Tuba Mirium,”’ “Rex Tremendae,” 
“Lacrymosa,” and “Sanctus,” all from the “Requiem,” 
Mozart (also from the Salzburg festivals). 

Dr. Moldenhawer prefaced the service with notes 
about the music, prepared for him by Dr. Carl; benedic- 
tion and postlude closed the service. The festival music 
proceded as the major portion of the service without 
interruption, and made a beautiful and impressive service. 





Service 
Selections 





NOTE 

These programs were selected and 
prepared for our December issue but 
they were crowded out by the four 
pages it was necessary to use for 
our Annual Index. Hence those 
who sent programs arriving after 
Nov. 1, when these columns were 
closed, will not find them listed till 
next month, 


...5eth BINGHAM 
...Madison Ave. Presb., New York 
... October-November Anthems 
Lauda Zion, Bach 
Great is Jehovah, Schubert 
Glorious is Thy name, Mozart 
Ave Verum, Mozart 
Iustorum Ani ae, Byrd 
Rest in peace, Schubert 
Ever blest are they, Franck 
Cherubim Song, Rachmaninoff 
Dies Irae, Mozart 
Heavens are telling, Haydn 
Sleepers wake, Bach 
..Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
...*Brick Presb., New York 
...Complete Morning Service 
d’Indy, Andante 
“Now our morning hymn,” trad. 
Doxology, Sentences, Invocation 
Confession (cong. and minister) 
Lord’s Prayer, Psalter, Gloria 
Scripture, Hymn, Prayer 
Announcements 
“Salvation O the joyful,” Babcock 
Hymn, Sermon, Hymn, Prayer 
Benediction, Choral Amen 
d’Indy, Allegro 
...Aram GRAYSON 
...Reformed, St. George, New 
York 
.. Armistice Day Service 
Chimes, 11 strokes at 11:00 a.m. 
Two minutes silence (congregation 
standing) 
Hymn, Invocation. 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Scripture 
Souls of Righteous, Foster 
off. Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 
Hymn, Prayer. 
Blessed are the pure, Voris 
Sermon, Hymn, Benediction. 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Finale 
...George W. KEMMER 
...5t. George’s, New York 
..- Bach Service 
o. Come Redeemer of our race 
c. “At Thy feet” 
c. “When in the hour” 
o. When in the hour 
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Theremin: Adagio 
c. “Jesu Joy of man’s desiring” 
trio: Come Sweet Death 
s. “Sighing weeping” (21) 
. “Bide with us” (6) 

. Adagio Cantabile 
. “Sing for joy” (225) 
. “From ill do Thou defend” . 
. In Thee is joy 

Numbers refer to the cantatas; the 
trio was played by organ, Theremin, 
and violin. This service “packed the 
church—galleries as well.” 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
...Lake Erie College 

...-Complete Vesper Service 
Bach, Erbarm ‘dich 

Processional, Invocation 

Call to Worship, Hymn 

“To Thee Jehovah,” Bach 
Responsive Reading, Gloria 
“Psalm 150,” Franck 
Scripture 
“Lift thine eyes,” Mendelssohn 
Hymn, Sermon, Hymn, Prayer 
Benediction, Choral Amen, Rec. 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 

...C, A. REBSTOCK 
...Covenant Presb., Cleveland 
*Bach, Pastorale F 

Schubert, Sym. Bf: Andante 
Blessed are the men, Mendelssohn 
Jesu friend of sinners, Grieg 
Bartlett, Toccata E 
Gade, Postlude 
*Franck, Andantino 
Lemare, Chant Seraphique 


enn @ tft 








Abbreviations 


If a key-letter is hyphenated next 
after a composer's name in any pro- 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the 
complete key to these abbreviations 
will be published frequently in these 
pages. 

he Editors assume no responsibil- 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. 

Instrumental music is listed with 
the composer's name first, vocal with 
the title first. 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given 
the organ builder the credit he de- 
serves on the printed program. If 
used after the title of a composition 
it indicates that a “soloist” preceded 
that work. If used at the beginning 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

Services and Musicales: 
*Indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own: on the calendar. **Indicates the 
beginning of an evening service or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, un- 
accompanied, violin, women’s voices, 
hyphenating denotes duets etc.; 3p., 
3 pages; 3-p, 3-part, etc. 


























How lovely, Brahms 

Eternal Mysteries, Noble 
Hollins, Triumphal March 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
*Jongen, Priere 

Schubert, Litany 

I am the Vine, James 

Widor, 5: Toccata 

*Brahms, Sym. F: Andante 
Bridge, Adagio E 

Holy att Thou, Handel 

O for a closer walk, Foster 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 

Haeling, Grand Choeur Ef 
...-Morris W. WATKINS 
...*Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
...November Services 

*Widor, 2: Mvt. 1 

To God on high, Mendelssohn 
O praise ye, Tchaikowsky 

With a voice of singing, Shaw 
*Vierne, 3: Mvt. 1 

O Lord increase my faith, Gibbons 
I praise Thee, Mendelssohn 
Jubilate Deo Bf, Sowerby 

... Armistice Sunday 

*Bach, Air for G-string 

They are at rest, Elgar 

Happy and blest, Mendelssohn 
O brother man, Shaw 

... Thanksgiving Sunday 
*Boely, Fantasy and Fugue Bf 
Sing we now, Praetorius 

See what love, Mendelssohn 
Lord I will exalt, Woodman 
...Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
...St. Bartholomew’s, New York 
... October Services 

*Service Ef, Eyre 

I know now where, Williams 
**Magnificat Bf, Willan 

Elijah Part 1, Mendelssohn 
Vierne, 1: Finale 

*Te Deum-Jubilate Bf, Stanford 
I saw the Lord, Stainer 
**Magnificat E, Whitfeld 
Elijah Part 2, Mendelssohn 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
*Benedictus es Domine, Mead 
How lovely, Brahms 
**Magnificat Bf, Stainer 

Elijah Part 3, Mendelssohn 
Franck, Chorale Am 
*Benedictus es Domine, Hall 
Jubilate Deo, Brewer 
Whatsoever is born of God, Davies 
**Nunc Dimittis Af, Williams 
Elijah Part 4, Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 


CAS 
... Alex. McCURDY 
...Highschool, Trenton, N. J. 
Which is the properest, Arne 
Good day Sweetheart, di Lasso 
Rhapsody, Hanks 
Go down Moses, ar. Cain 
Shouting Sun, ar. McCollin 
Eternal Father, Holst 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
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Lord Most Holy, Franck 
Give to All Gods, Grieg 


The Trenton Choral Art Society 
is composed of 90 voices (38s. 21a. 


11t, 20b.) 


Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 
..Aram GRAYSON 
.. Brighton 
George, New York 
...Jan. 27, 4:00 
Widor, 6: Allegro; Adagio. 
Bach, Son. 2: Allegro Vivace 
Erbarm dich 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Jongen, Prelude Elegiaque 
Rheinberger, Passacaglia 


..Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
..Lake Erie College, Painesville 
.. Jan. 16, 8:15 
Maitland, Concert Overture 
Bach, Minuet 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Bonnet, Intermezzo 
Candlyn, Toccata 
Seely, Arabesque 
Stravinsky, Fire-Bird Berceuse 


Heights Ref., St. 











Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 


Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wagner, Prize Song 
Lohengrin Act 3 Intro. 


.. Arthur W. QUIMBY 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
..Jan. 6, 13, 20, 2%, 5:15 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
The old year now is passed 
In Thee is gladness 
d’Indy, Prelude Em 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Widor, 5: Toccata 


.. Melville SMITH 
..Museum of Art, Cleveland 
...Jan. 16, 8:15 
Muffat, Toccata Sexta 
Buxtehude, Chaconne Em 
Fugue C 
Bach, Fantasia Cm 
Concerto C 
Prelude and Fugue Em 
Wood, Psalm 136 Prelude 
Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 
Hyfrydol Prelude 
Copland, Passacaglia 
Dupre, Passion Sym.: Part 1 
... Herbert Ralph WARD 
... St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
...Jan. 8, 1:00 
Beethoven, Moonlight Son.: Mvt. 1 
Clewell, Pastorale 
Mendelssohn, Fuga Pathetica 
Bach, The old year hath passed 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 














LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5626 
Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 























FRANK VAN DUSEN 


‘Kimball Hat) American Conservatory of Music chicago, Ilinois 

















| Wehlieler Canadagne 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Ongmndete trained as expert Choirmasters 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 








...Jan. 15, 1:00 
Handel, Water Music: Allegro 
Beethoven, Pathetique Son.: Mvt. 2 
Guilmant, Fuga alla Handel 
d’Antalffy, Legende 
Rheinberger, Fant. Son.: 
... Jan, 22, 1:00 
Handel, Con. Bf: Allegro 
Pachelbel, Fugue Em 
Ward, Prelude Gothique 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
..Jan. 29, 1:00 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Hure, Midnight-Mass Communion 
Woelfl, Andante 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
.. Thomas H. WEBBER 
.. Stambaugh Audit., Youngstown 
.. Jan. 20, 3:30 
Mendelssohn, Midsummer Overture 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Edmundson, Pax Vobiscum 
Dupre, Cortege and Litany 
Mailly, Toccata 
Debussy, Girl with Flaxen Hair 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Schubert, Serenade 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 


AS 

...Dr. Harry E. COOPER 

..Ottawa University 

.. American Program 
Baldwin’s Sonata Cm 
Nevin’s Sketches of the City 
Buck, Folksong Variations 
Kreiser, Concert Caprice 
Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 


2 Mvts. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 














Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 





Pomona College 


Claremont, California 
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—WICKS SONATINA— 
The Wicks Pipe Organ Co. an- 
nounces another miniature organ for 
residences, studios, and small 
chapels. Like its predecessor, the 
space required is surprisingly small, 
and, better yet, the cost is so low that 
any successful organist may now 
completely avoid the difficulties of 
uncomfortable practise in cold 
churches. The new instrument is 
called the Wicks Sonatina; it is an 








Some recent works by 


T. Carl 
W HITMER 


Art of Improvisation 
(Witmark) 


Grant, O Lord--a Benediction 


(over Sth Century text) 
(Schmidt) 


Choral Triptych 


(solos, chorus, string orchestra) 
(Birchara) 


Syrian Ballet 


(full orchestra) 
(Birchard) 


Mr. Whitmer teaches 
in New York City 
ADDRESS: 


Dramamount 
La Grangeville, N. Y. 
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organ, not a harmonium, and the 
space required for it is 5’6” high, 
5/3” wide, 5'5” deep—and these 
dimensions include the _ console. 
Three new case-designs have been 
prepared, the most elaborate one 
containing a central section of dis- 
play-pipes. The stoplist: 


PEDAL: 
16 Sub-Bass 
8 Gedeckt 
4 Flute 
Violina 
GREAT: 
16 Bourdon tc 
8 Dulciana 
Flute 
Salicional 
4 Flute 
Violina 
2 Piccolo 
SWELL: 
16 Bourdon tc 
8 Dulciana 
(Synthetic Quintadena) 
Viola 
4 Dulciana 
Flute 


2 2/3 Nasard 

8 (Synthetic Oboe) 
Tremulant 

Crescendos 2: Swell. 

Blower: %4 hp. 

Rectifier for action-current. 

Solid music-rack. 

The Builder reports that one of 
the purchasers “in a large city kept a 
record of the cost of operation for 
current and reported that 1 1/2c an 
hour fully covered it.” With organ 
practise costing 35c an hour or more 
on a small organ in the average city, 
it would seem like good business for 


Register. 




























- William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 





Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music. 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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every teacher to have one of these 
miniatures available for his pupils’ 
practise. 
—PHILIP HALE— 

died Nov. 30 at his home in Boston 
of cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
born March 5, 1854, in Norwich, Vt., 
was organist of the Unitarian 
Church, Northampton, Mass., in his 
early youth, graduated from Yale 
University, was admitted to the bar 
at Albany, N. Y., but turned from 
law to music, studying with Dudley 
Buck and then going to Europe for 
five years, studying with Haupt, 
Rheinberger, Guilmant, etc. Return- 
ing to America he was organist in 
various churches but later turned to 
journalism and became famous as a 
music critic in Boston. He‘is sur- 
vived by his widow. 








W.A.Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and’ pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 














Bradhurst 2-1748 
Mott Haven 9-0807 


Ochs Brothers 


596 East 134th Street 
New York City 


Organs Tuned, Repaired, 
and Rebuilt 
Chimes and Blowers 
Installed. 





Emergency 
Service | 


Yearly 
Contracts 







































ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gustav F. Doéurinc 
INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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—DICKINSON PROGRAM— 
In the Broadway Baptist, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 29 Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son gave a lecture on Worship and 
Music, and played a program of his 
own compositions : 

Liebster Jesu Meditation 

Romance 

Revery 

Berceuse 

Storm King Sym., 3 Mvts. 

The church choir sang six of his 
choral numbers and a violinist played 
his Canzone. 

—BINGHAMTON, N. Y.— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson on Nov. 27 
dedicated the 4m Moller in West 
Presbyterian before an audience that 
packed the church to capacity and 
demanded several encores. 

—TEMPLE, TEXAS— 
Grace Presbyterian has contracted 
for a 2-13 Kilgen organ, with Harp 
and Chimes, and all-straight manual 
work, for dedication in February. 








Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist— Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York CIty 


so Special course in 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell lowa 
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MR. FELIX McGUIRE 
who at the age of 17 has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Rye, N. Y. At 13 
he was organist of St. Paul’s, White 
Plains; he graduated last June from 
the Harrison Highschool and is now 
studying in New York University, 
continuing his music studies with Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble. He was a choir- 
boy in Mamaroneck and first studied 
piano with his mother. At Christ 
Church he has a 3-41 organ and di- 
rects a choir of men, women, and 
boys; new choir-stalls were dedi- 
cated just before Advent, and this 
month the choir is to le enlarged. 
For three years Mr. McGuire was 
substitute organist for the church 
and was offered the position late in 
1934. Clarence Watters and John 
Cushing were formerly organists of 
Christ Church, assisting in establish- 
ing its high status in music. 
—STOKOWSKI— 

Leopold Stokowski has reisgned as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; his announced reason seems 
to be that the directors couldn't 
make up their minds as to what 
course they wished to follow, till it 
was much too late for him to carry 
the 1935 season through satisfac- 
torily. He will take a year’s vaca- 
tion, though steps seem to be under 
way to induce him to return to the 
orchestra in 1936. We would lament 
that thus does the world’s finest or- 
chestra sink back to the oblivion 
from which Stokowski’s genius res- 
cued it through two decades of 
superlative conducting. 














HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 
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—WESTMINSTER— 
Westminster Choir School opened 
its new buildings in Princeton, N. J.. 
Dec. 13, in a festival that crowded 
the buildings far beyond capacity. 
The main event was Bach’s “B- 
Minor Mass” with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Westminster 
Choir, Mr. Stokowski conducting. 
Carl Weinrich gave a recital on the 
new Aeolian Skinner in Westmin- 
ster’s new chapel, playing an all- 
Bach program which was broadcast 
by radio with superlatively satisfac- 
tory results. Thus does Dr. William- 
son begin to see his dreams come 
true—after many decades of super- 
human persistence and energy. The 
new buildings and equipment will be 
fully dealt with in these pages in the 
near future. 


—BACH CHOIR— 
The Bethlehem Bach Choir of 280 
voices resumed rehearsals in Oc- 
tober for its coming 28th festival at 
Bethlehem, Pa., under the direction 
of Bruce Carey. 


—DR. G. B. PENNY— 

of the Eastman School of Music 
died Nov. 14 of heart attack at the 
age of 73. He was born in Haver- 
straw, N. Y., graduated from Cor- 
nell, studied music two years in 
Syracuse University, was dean of the 
School of Fine Arts of Kansas Uni- 
versity for thirteen years, and for 
a time was municipal organist of 
Topeka, the newspapers claiming he 
was the first municipal organist in 
America. 








Ray HAstTINGs 
Maus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
nstruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 














H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 

St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 














Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 
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—G.0.S. COURSE— 
The Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, presents Dr. J. V. Molden- 
hawer in four lectures on Worship 
and Music, at 4:00 on Jan. 9, 16, 23, 
and 30, at 7 East 11th St., New 
York. 

—SCHOLARSHIP— 
The Drama League of America, 160 
West 59th St., New York, offers a 
scholarship in music for foreign 
study next summer. 

—HARRISBURG, PA.— 

Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., tried 
the experiment of presenting sections 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the 
four Sundays of November for 
vespers, with his adult chorus and 
two children’s choirs. He reports, 
“The attendance has been substan- 
tially higher.” 








A. LESLIE JACOBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 














Epwin ArTHuR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














THORNDIKE LUARD 


16 Denton Road 


Wellesley Massachusetts 














LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 


Lawrence Conservatory 
of Music 
WISCONSIN 


APPLETON 
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—P. A. O— 
The Pennsylvania Association of 
Organists, recently organized as an 
independent State association un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Wm. A. 
Wolf, is showing vigorous activity 
in spite of its official youth. 

Hanover: Dec. 2, 9, 16, and 23 J. 
Herbert Springer gave his Advent 
recitals on the great Austin in St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran, using a Ger- 
man, French, Bach, and Christmas 
program. 

Harrisburg: A Hebrew-music ser- 
vice was given Dec. 10 by George 
Sutton in Ohev Sholom Temple. 
Jan. 10 Bernard B. Wert will give 
a Catholic-music service in St. Pat- 
rick’s. 

Lancaster: Fr. Joseph G. Goth- 
wald presents for the Chapter as his 
guests a program by the Sacred 
Heart Madrigal Chorus this month. 

Lewisburg: The Chapter was or- 
ganized at a meeting Nov. 22 in 
Bucknell University, with Dr. Wolf 
as guest of honor; Melvin LeMon, 
University organist, gave a concert, 
assisted by the Melrose Quartet. 
Jan. 18 the new Chapter presents 
Mr. LeMon and the Quartet in the 
following program in Christ Me- 
morial, Danville: 

Purcell, Trumpet Tune and Air 
Frescobaldi, Elevazione Toccata 
Bach, Prelude Gm 

Christ lay in death’s 

In Thee is joy 
O Salutaris, Liszt 
Jesu Rex Admirabilis, Palestrina 
Pater Noster, Bortniansky 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Boellmann, Rondo Francaise 
Behold the golden sun, Mozart 
Charm me asleep, Brahms 
Morning Hymn, Henschel 
Reger, Benedictus 
Omnipotence, Schubert 
Widor, Toccata ° 

Reading: Dec. 11 H. William 
Hawke gave an illustrated lecture on 
the Development of Church Music, 
in Wood Chapel, Christ Church. 

Williamsport: Nov. 20 Edward 
Hardy of the Williamsport Chapter 
was guest recitalist in St. James’ 
Church, Lancaster, the Lancaster 
String Quartet assisting. 
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—JOSEPH STOVES— 


died Nov. 25 in his 33rd year after 


a fall from the window of his third- 
floor apartment in Jamaica, N. Y. 
He was born in Memphis, Tenn., 
and had been organist of Valencia 
Theater for the past three years. 
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RECITALS 
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—DESCANTS— 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox in the 
Presbyterian Church, Morris Plains, 
N. J., used her junior choir in the 
singing of descants for the first of 
a series of monthly hymn festivals. 


| F. W. Riesberg | 


Organist, Pythian Temple 
Baptist Church, N. Y.C. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 7-4500 
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Lasell Junior College 
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Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Events 
Forecast 


...JANUARY... 

Albany, N. Y.: 5, 12, 19, 26, 4:00, 
Dr. T. F. H. Candlyn recitals, Cathe- 
dral of All Saints. 

Boston, Mass.: 8, 8:15, Dr. Carl 
McKinley recital in Gordon Chapel. 

New York: 28, 8:00, Guild recital, 
Riverside Church, by Charles Henry 
Doersam who will include the exam. 
pieces in his program. 

..». VAN DUSEN CLUB... 
The Van Dusen Club, Chicago, Dr. 
Edward Ejigenschenk, president, is 
presenting three series of programs: 
1. five Bach lecture-recitals, one a 
month, beginning Jan. 22, Dr. 
Eigenschenk playing, Frank Van 
Dusen discussing the music, Dr. 
Wm. H. Barnes discussing the or- 


- gans of Bach’s time, and George 


Ceiga discussing Fugue-form ; 

2. five interpretation classes on 
French organ music, one a month, 
beginning Jan. 8 when early com- 
posers and Franck will be dealt with; 
3. six lectures on the modern organ, 
by Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, one a week, 
Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. All 
events will be given in Kimball Hall 
at 8:00 p.m.; the first two series will 
be in the Kimball Organ Salon, the 
third in the American Conservatory. 
Dec. 18 the Club gave an ail-Ameri- 
can program. 


—RIESBERG— 
Frederick W. Riesberg, of New 
York City, in his 38th year on the 
staff of Musical Courier, organist, 
and .teacher, spent a midwinter 
week’s vacation in the scenes of his 
childhood, the Norwich, N. Y., terri- 
tory, where his annual vacations are 
spent. “The local highschool has an 
orchestra of 50, John Erskine began 
his musical career there, and John 
Prindle Scott was born there, his 
summer home being in the Chenango 
Hills—he called it The Scottage. In 
this region on the edge of the Cats- 
kills a musical community has lived 
since 1850, when a Handel & Haydn 
Society was organized.” Here as 
well as in New York City Mr. Ries- 
berg has innumerable pupils, includ- 
ing many prominent organists. 


—BACH ORATORIO— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson at the Brick 
Presbyterian, New York, with a 
choir of 40 voices, ushered in the 
season’s Bach celebrations by a per- 
formance of the “Christmas Ora- 
torio” on Dec. 2, “commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of its first 
presentation.” Full-houses always 
greet Dr. Dickinson’s musicales in 
the Brick Church. Dec. 16 “The 
Messiah” was given, and Dec. 23 a 
carol program—one of Dr. Dickin- 
son’s specialties—was given with 
choir, organ, violin, cello, and harp. 


—HOLYOKE, MASS.— 
The First Baptist of Elmwood is 
now installing an Austin organ, the 
gift of Miss Ellen Ives who at the 
grand age of 90 years is still prov- 
ing that the world is the richer for 
her life and generosity. 
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University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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481 Fort Washington Ave., New York. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 

Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 

Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 

Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
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DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 

Loyola University College of Music; 

6034 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 
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Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
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MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
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Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
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Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 4847 Hurlbut Ave. 
Fort Worth: 1605 College Ave. 
Los Angeles: 816 West Sth 8t. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
San Francisco: 2085 Sacrament» St. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 
K 


Ww. W. le 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 666 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH : 
Merrick, L. L., N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 8S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 
Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, . 
201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
VOX ORGANO, 
See Musical Research Products Inc. 











Organ Architects 




















BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, rt Pier 
2242 Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Emerson 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 
202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8. I., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
CHAN Paul 8. 


Contributor, Repertoire Department, 

145 N. Main St., London, Ohio. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 8S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portiand, Bl 75 N.E. Meikle Place. 
ORGAN I INC, 

Richmond Station 8S. I., New York, N. Y. 
VOSSE: Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. ' 











Our Schedule 


1st of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

2oth, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

1oth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive Space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at- console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magasine’s | 
fullest support. The above | 
schedule will be strictly main- | 
tained or partially ignored of | 
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the will of the 
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ing out the pur- ANIST | 
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BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 


If there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 
know where to find them. This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 
to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. * Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 








Art of Improvisation 


by T. CARL WHITMER 

9x12, 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
book on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daily practise of improvising and carry it on to 
success; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 
by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5x8, 189p., innumerable’ thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 


6x8, 321p., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


7x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
by voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
etc. 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
console diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
lists, 


Contemporary American 
Organ 


by WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


7x10, 341p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Decoration Artistique des 
Buffets d’Orgue* 


by GEORGES SERVIERES 


9x12, 225p., profusely illustrated, $12.00+. 
Magnificent pictures and descriptions of French 
organ-cases; paper-bound; French text. 








































Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works, 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—-stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 


by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.50}. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., pi illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x9, 310p., $5.00}. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00f.) 


J. S. Bach* 


by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


6x9, 928p., 2-vol., $12.007. A biography and 
appreciation by the famous Bach enthusiast. 





The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 
6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00t. Most complete and 


exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 


Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7xll, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
ergans artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 
Tone* 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church “Music in 
America 


by ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Author. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 
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Kilgen Organization 


extends to their many friends 


Best Wishes for 


AQ Happy and 
Prosperous New Year 


and sincere appreciation 
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for the many fine contracts 

and the kind cooperation 

given them throughout the 
past year. 
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Gen. Kilgen & Son, Ine. 


Organ Builders for over 300 Years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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NEW YORK, Steinway Hall - » CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. » » LOS ANGELES, Architects’ Bldg. 







Tune in Station KMOX (1090 Kilocycles) every Monday at 
10:20 p.m. for the Kilgen Organ Recital 
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